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From  the  Grand 
President 


Recently  I  was  on  a  campus  visiting  with 
one  of  our  undergraduate  chapters.  Not 
unlike  the  times  spent  when  I  was  an 
undergraduate,  the  late  evening  led  into 
the  typical  bull  session.  Questions  flowed 
back  and  forth,  but  those  coming  from  the 
students  kept  going  back  to  the  ones  which 
dealt  with.  "What  single  attribute  has  led 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  to  greatness?" 

Even  considering  the  many,  many  assets 
of  our  great  fraternity,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  one  real  cause  for  our  degree  of 
greatness  points  directly  to  the  individual 
brother.  Reflecting  somewhat,  I  have 
realized  that  it  isn't  the  number  of  chapters, 
the  size  of  the  housing  fund,  the 
organization  of  the  fraternity,  or  the  color 
oi  the  door  which  makes  ours  a  special 
organization.  Instead,  it  has  to  do  with  the 
contribution  and  influence  of  the  man. 

As  I  look  back  over  my  years  in  the 
fraternity,  it  has  been  the  brother  who  has 
caused  the  change.  When  I  was  a  rushee,  it 
was  Brother  Dan  Hinkle  who  led  me  to 
want  to  pledge:  when  a  pledge,  it  was 
Brother  Bob  Wilkins  who  taught  me  the 
integrity  of  the  fraternity,  by  setting  the 
example  himself.  The  need  for  affection 
and  concern  for  others  was  reflected  in  the 
attitude  of  Brother  Don  Raburn.  and 
responsibility  for  leadership  was  made 
significant  to  me  by  Brother  Bob  Ezell. 

That  the  fraternity  needed  and  deserved 
alumni  was  demonstrated  by  an  alumnus  of 
another  chapter,  Brother  Frank  Martino. 
Without  a  doubt,  it  was  Brother  Bedford 
Black  who  taught  involvement,  and  the 
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value  and  significance  of  being  able  to  tell 
a  brother  that  you  love  him. 

And,  unmatched  by  none.  I  have  seen 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  grow  through  the 
unselfishness  and  determination  of  Brother 
Ed  Zollinger.  When  many  others  could  not 
find  excitement,  he  was  there  to  take  the 
reins;  and  when  others  did  not  have  the 
time,  he  found  the  time.  He  was.  and  is,  for 
many  of  us,  the    adrenaline"  which  has 
changed  more  than  a  brotherhood's 
organization  —  but,  has  altered  literally 
hundreds  of  your  brothers'  lives  by  his 
example,  the  results  of  which  are  vet  to  be 
felt. 

Though  there  would  be  certain  comforts 
in  being  able  to  say  that  the  "organization" 
of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  protects  and  directs 
the  greatness,  I  really  can't  place  my 
confidence  there.  It  belongs  in  the  other 
place;  there  is  great  responsibility  on  the 
individual  in  taking  our  vows.  Our 
Fraternity's  future  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  each  individual  brother. 

My  only  fears  for  the  future  of  our 
greatness  have  not  to  do  with  the  principles 
of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  My  fears  are  that  too 
many  brothers  might  someday  feel  that 
they,  as  individual  brothers,  do  not  have 
responsibility,  or  feel  that  they  do  not  have 
the  time,  the  talent,  or  the  understanding 
to  make  a  contribution. 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  is  on  the  threshold  of 
growth  and  influence  which  many  of  us 
have  difficulty  in  understanding  or 
visualizing.  But,  to  cross  into  new  horizons, 
those  of  us  who  have  attempted  to  give. 


must  give  more  —  and  those  who  have 
yet  to  participate,  must  participate. 

The  undergraduate  who  has  been 
depending  on  his  chapter  brothers  to  carry 
the  load  must  reassess.  The  alumnus  who 
has  been  inactive  since  his  graduation  and 
is  convinced  he  knows  too  little  about  the 
brothers  or  brotherhood  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  must,  likewise, 
reassess. 

To  insure  the  health  of  our  great  fraternity 
we  need  the  concerns,  the  gifts,  the 
leaderships,  the  influences,  the  cares  of 
brothers  —  in  sometimes  insignificant,  but, 
important  portions.  When  possible,  we 
must  try  to  set  the  example  for  brothers; 
but  at  all  times  as  brothers,  old  or  young, 
involved  or  uninvolved,  we  must  raise  the 
question  whether  or  not  there  isn't 
something  that  we,  as  individuals,  might 
not  do  for  our  fraternity  and  our  brothers. 

Is  it  important  to  our  greatness,  either 
locally  or  nationally?  Take  a  moment  and 
reflect  as  I  had  to  do  in  that  late  night  bull 
session.  What  would  your  life  be  had  it  not 
been  for  the  individual  brother  or  brothers 
in  your  history? 

If  it  was  important  to  you,  then  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon,  made  up  of  over  112,000 
individuals,  must  look  beyond  the 
organization  —  with  all  of  its  faults  —  to 
you,  the  brother.  If  you  don't  know  where 
to  begin,  call  or  write  me,  and  I'll  do  my 
best  to  show  you  a  path. 
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Our  Cover  . .  .  "200  Years  of  American  College  Fraternities"  is  being  celebrated  this 
year  along  with  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial.  Sigma  Phi  Epsilons  75-year  role 
in  the  fraternity  community  is  represented  by  the  top  photo  of  the  Mississippi  State 
chapter,  in  the  lower  left  photo  of  delegates  to  the  1 908  Grand  Chapter  Conclave,  and 
in  the  lower  right  by  "Uncle  Tom"  McCaul,  our  last  living  Founder,  and  his  appearance, 
shortly  before  his  death  at  the  Grand  Chapter  meeting  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  in  1971. 
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Parents 

It  your  son  is  living  at  a  location 
somewhere  other  than  the  ad- 
dress on  the  label,  we  hope  you 
will  read  this  issue  of  the  Journal 
and  then  forward  it  to  him.  At  the 
same  time,  please  send  his  new 
address  to:  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
Headquarters,  P.O.  Box  1901. 
Richmond,  Virginia,  23215. 
Thank  You! 


Brotherhood's 


Bicentennial 


Since  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  1776, 
Fraternities  continue  to  Meet  the  Need 
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College  Fraternities 


We  asked  John  Robson,  Editor  Emeritus  of  the 
Journal  and  Editor  of  Baird's  Manual  of  American 
College  Fraternities,  1  7th  and  18th  editions,  to  share 
some  of  his  past  historical  perspective  with  us.  John 
will  also  be  involved  with  preparing  similar 
information  for  a  study  of  the  Fraternity  system  of 
the  future.  He  is  currently  working  on  the  next 
Baird's  edition — Editor 


By  John  Robson 

The  American  democracy  and  the 
college  fraternity  system  it  shelters  both 
had  their  beginning  in  1776,  the  one  on 
July  4  of  that  year,  when  independence 
was  declared,  and  the  other  on  December 
5,  when  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  first  fraternity, 
was  born.  Now,  in  1976,  the  Greeks  join 
members  of  the  larger  society  in 
celebrating  the  Bicentennial. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
fraternity  through  the  years  has  been  its 
faithfulness  to  the  founding  ideals  of  our 
nation.  As  an  entity  of  freedom,  the 
fraternity  is  a  society  of,  for,  and  by 
students  living  together  in  brotherhood,  a 
society  committed  to  the  founding 
American  ideals.  The  history  of  the 
fraternity  movement  parallels  the  history 
of  America. 

By  the  time  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  founded 
at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in 
Virginia,  Harvard  University  had  existed 
for  fifty-seven  years;  nine  colleges  had 
been  established  during  the  colonial  period. 
None  of  these  colleges  was  a  college  as  we 
know  them.  They  were  more  the  arm  of 
one  or  another  of  the  Protestant  religious 
denominations  of  that  day  and  an 
institution  for  training  preachers.  An 
atmosphere  of  freedom — even  of  free 
thought — was  conspicuously  absent. 
Student  life  was  regimented  on  a  24-hours- 
a-day  basis.  However,  as  a  sop  to 
individual  self-expression  the  college 
masters  in  the  mid-18th  century  permitted 
the  formation  of  literary  societies;  these 
were  to  flourish  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century. 

By  1776  grievances  against  the  British 
crown  had  become  intense.  Thomas  Paine's 
Common  Sense,  to  which  students  in  the 


colleges,  as  well  as  citizens  of  the  colonies, 
were  exposed,  urged  immediate  declaration 
of  independence.  At  William  and  Mary, 
the  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  status  quo 
ignited  the  imagination  of  student  John 
Heath  and  eight  classmates.  Students  at 
Williamsburg  could  see  the  palace  of  the 
royal  governor  daily;  the  climate  of 
oppression  was,  logically  enough,  more 
heated  than  at  Harvard  or  elsewhere.  In  the 
atmosphere  of  camaraderie  of  the  Apollo 
Room  of  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  where 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  expounded  upon  the 
tenets  of  freedom,  the  young  radicals 
decided  to  make  a  clean  break  with 
tradition.  Thus  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  born. 

Eschewing  such  Greek  names  as 
Hermesian  and  Linonian,  the  founders 
adopted  a  brand-new  Greek-letter  name 
and  asserted  the  right  to  assemble,  of  free 
speech,  and  of  independent  decision.  As  a 
fraternity  for  senior  students,  the  new  order 
introduced  the  accounterments  of  the 
fraternities  to  come:  a  secret  oath,  a  badge 
(key),  a  code  of  laws,  an  initiation 
ceremony,  a  seal,  a  grip,  and  mottoes  in 
Greek  and  Latin. 

History  unfortunately  did  not  permit  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  to  function  as  the  kind  of 
fraternity  its  founders  had  created.  In 
January,  1781,  the  college  was  forced  to 
suspend  operations;  but  not  before  the  new 
society  had  granted  charters  at  Yale  and 
Harvard.  These  chapters  assumed  the 
authority  to  grant  charters.  The 
requirement  of  secrecy  was  removed  in  the 
1820s  and  somewhat  later  women  were 
admitted  to  membership.  In  1851,  when 
the  mother  chapter  at  William  and  Mary 
was  revived,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  an  honor 
society.  In  its  function  it  had  never  been 


anything  more  than  a  literary  society.  After 
fifty  years,  only  five  chapters  existed. 

Heath  and  his  companions  had  sown 
good  seed,  but  the  soil  most  readily  to 
respond  was  to  be  found,  not  at  William 
and  Mary,  but  at  Union  College  in  New 
York,  and  then  not  until  a  half  century 
after  the  Virginia  experiment.  Kappa  Alpha 
Society  was  established  there  in  1825  and 
is  the  first  social  Greek-letter  society  to 
have  a  continuing  existence.  Two  years 
later,  Sigma  Phi  and  Delta  Phi  were 
established  at  Union,  and  subsequently  Psi 
Upsilon,  Chi  Psi,  and  Theta  Delta  Chi 
began  life  there.  Kappa  Alpha,  Sigma  Phi, 
and  Delta  Phi  became  known  as  the  Union 
Triad. 

The  historic  lesson  that  the  character  of  a 
college  president  exercises  an  all-important 
influence  upon  the  fraternity  first  surfaced 
at  Union.  Eliphalet  Nott,  who  had  become 
president  in  1804,  introduced  modern 
languages  and  applied  science  and 
mathematics  in  place  of  the  ancient 
classical  subjects;  he  was  determined  to 
change  the  focus  of  the  college  from  a 
study  of  divinity  to  a  curriculum  practical 
for  a  man  in  this  life.  Equally  important,  he 
was  the  kind  of  man  who  could  not  help 
but  deal  with  students  as  men  to  be  lived 
with  on  equal  terms  rather  than  as  students 
to  be  disciplined  as  charges.  The  kind  of 
democratic  atmosphere  he  inspired 
happened  to  be  a  requirement  of  healthy 
fraternity  life. 

From  now  on,  the  fraternity,  which  filled 
a  social  and  emotional  vacuum,  advanced, 
and  the  literary  society,  which  filled  a 
curricular  vacuum,  and  could  offer  no 
escape  from  a  collegiate  regimen  of 
dreariness,  declined.  Other  New  York  State 
colleges  and  soon  New  England  colleges 
fostered  the  founding  of  national 
fraternities.  In  the  Midwest,  three  new 
national  fraternities,  all  of  which  reflected 
the  new  academic,  social,  and  economic 
goals  of  a  new  type  of  university,  were 
founded  at  Miami  University  in  Ohio:  Beta 
Theta  Pi  (1839),  Phi  Delta  Theta  (1848), 
and  Sigma  Chi  (1855).  The  three  became 
known  as  the  Miami  Triad.  In  the  South, 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  was  established  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  1856,  and  Delta 
Tau  Delta  at  Bethany  College,  West 
Virginia,  in  1859.  The  older  nationals 
established  chapters  in  every  direction.  Phi 
Gamma  Delta  entered  Baylor  University, 
Texas  in  1856.  Alpha  Kappa  Phi,  founded  at 
the  University  of  the  Pacific  in  1854,  was  the 
pioneer  in  the  Far  West. 

The  Civil  War  ended  one  era  of 
fraternity  progress,  with  the  decline  of  the 
denominational  college  and  the  destruction 


of  many  southern  institutions  by  the  war. 
It  began  a  new  era  with  the  flowering  of 
the  state  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts 
colleges,  made  possible  by  the  federal  land- 
grant  act  of  1862.  This  era  witnessed  the 
beginning  of  the  modern  fraternity.  The 
college  passed  the  responsibility  for 
housing  to  the  students.  Kappa  Alpha 
Society  at  Williams  College  built  the  first 
chapter  house  in  1864.  As  the  chapter 
houses  became  real  homes  away  from 
home,  kitchens  and  dining  rooms  were 
installed.  Chapter  housing  corporations 
were  eventually  formed  by  dedicated 
alumni. 

In  the  early  post-Civil  War  years,  women 
became  a  substantial  part  of  the  college 
enrollment.  The  first  Greek-letter  society 
for  women,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  was 
established  at  DePauw  University,  Indiana, 
in  January,  1870,  to  be  followed  in  March 


".  .  .  in  every  design  or 
attempt  whether  great  or 
small,  we  ought  to  invoke 
the  Diety  .  .  ." 


of  the  same  year  by  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
at  Monmouth  College,  Illinois. 

The  proliferation  of  professional  and 
scientific  courses  stimulated  the  birth  of  the 
professional  fraternity.  The  first  of  such 
orders,  Phi  Delta  Phi,  was  founded  at  the 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1869.  Zeta  Phi  Eta,  serving  the  speech 
arts,  was  founded  at  Northwestern 
University  in  1893  as  the  first  professional 
sorority.  In  1885,  engineering  students  at 
Lehigh  University  established  the  first 
honor  society  since  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Each 
group  in  turn  was  to  organize  its  own 
inter-Greek  conference,  led  by  the 
National  Panhellenic  Conference  in  1902 
and  the  National  Interfraternity  Conference 
in  1909. 

The  interfraternity  movement  began 
imperceptibly  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
when  a  coordinating  and  policy-making 
force  for  the  campus  chapters  became 
sorely  needed.  This  campus  organization, 
known  as  the  Interfraternity  Council, 
gradually  developed.  It  standardized 
rushing  and  pledging  procedures  so  that 
they  were  acceptable  to  all.  Having 
improved  the  inter-relationship  of  the 
campus  chapters,  the  IFC  broadened  its 
purpose  through  a  new  philosophy  of 
service.  It  learned  how  to  discipline  its 


constituent  chapters  judiciously  but  it  also 
assumed  the  initiative  in  supporting  a 
variety  of  community  projects.  On  many 
campuses  it  came  to  sponsor  a  week  of 
Greek-letter  revivalism  known  as  Greek 
Week;  this  featured  a  program  of  contests, 
dinners,  luncheons,  conferences, 
inspirational  addresses,  entertainment,  and 
social  events. 

Both  America  and  its  fraternity  system 
have  grown  out  of  small  beginnings,  and 
their  fortunes  have  advanced  together.  In 
the  beginning,  the  ink  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  had  scarcely  dried  when 
the  founders  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  enacted  a 
resolution  that  "in  every  design  or  attempt 
whether  great  or  small,  we  ought  to  invoke 
the  Deity,  by  some  private  sacrifice  or 
devotion,  for  a  fraternal  prosperity." 

As  the  American  civilization  grew  more 
complex,  rituals  changed.  Whereas  the 
rituals  written  before  1850  emphasized 
comradeship,  recreation,  relief  from 
university  discipline,  and  a  campus  life  of 
no  particular  obligation,  later  rituals  called 
for  a  growing  sense  of  obligation  toward 
college  and  community.  They  enjoined 
upon  the  members  "the  living  of  lives  of 
useful,  law-abiding,  God-fearing  citizens, 
trained  in  mind  and  body,  loyal  to  their 
colleges  and  appreciative  of  their  obligation 
to  serve  and  help  the  less  fortunate."  Thus 
fraternity  life  became  a  new  force  for  the 
development  of  character. 

A  high  object  of  Alpha  Tau  Omega, 
founded  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1865, 
was  "to  unite  fraternally  the  young  men  of 
the  South  with  those  of  the  North."  Other 
post-Civil  War  fraternities  declared  such 
founding  principles  as  "to  foster  a  Christian 
Brotherhood,"  "the  principle  of  the  Golden 
Rule,"  and  "the  life  rooted  in  Christ  in  God 
is  the  only  true  goal  of  human  existence." 
Of  the  twelve  founders  of  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  at  Richmond  College  in  1901, 
seven  became  Baptist  ministers.  For  the 
foundation  stone  of  their  order  they  chose 
the  Lord's  Commandment. 

The  increasing  religious  current  gave  rise 
to  the  foundation  of  seven  Jewish 
fraternities  between  1898  and  1913  and  a 
fraternity  for  Catholic  young  men  in  1899. 
Other  religion-oriented  Greek-letter 
societies  followed. 

First  evidence  that  the  Greeks  were 
meeting  "their  peculiar  obligation  to  serve 
and  help  the  less  fortunate"  appeared 
following  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  of 
1906.  Many  of  the  chapters  at  Berkeley 
turned  their  houses  into  emergency  shelters 
for  hundreds  of  victims.  Gradually  the 
helping  hand  became  an  essential  program 
for  chapters  everywhere.  The  tradition 
known  as  Help  Week,  the  idea  of  a 

continued 


Where  it  all  began  .  .  .  Raleigh  Tavern  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia 


fraternity  undergraduate  at  Indiana 
University  in  1950,  resulted  in  annual 
clean-up,  fix-up,  and  paint-up  projects 
throughout  the  nation  beneficial  to 
countless  thousands.  Fraternities  have  taken 
the  lead  in  Red  Cross  blood  donations, 
anti-litter  drives,  Community  Chest  drives, 
and  a  variety  of  similar  projects.  After 
World  War  I,  more  than  a  thousand 
chapters  welcomed  students  from  other 
lands  into  their  campus  homes,  giving 
impetus  to  a  student  exchange  movement 
which  has  prospered.  A  full  story  of  the 
fraternities'  numberless  contributions  to 
humanitarian  welfare  would  fill  a  large 
book. 

World  War  I,  the  depression  of  the 
1930s,  and  World  War  II  brought  periods 
of  challenge  and  response  for  Fraternity 
Row.  Following  World  War  II,  returning 
service  men,  aided  by  the  GI  bill,  produced 
a  manpower  feast  where  there  had  been 
famine  and  brought  a  new  maturity  to  the 
chapter.  Juvenile  hazing  tactics  went  out; 
an  appreciation  of  the  real  values  of 
fraternity  life  went  in. 

The  enduring  traditions  were  retained, 
but  greater  attention  was  paid  to  the 
correction  of  poor  social  and  study  habits. 
The  big-brother-little  brother  relationship 
became  more  vital.  The  experienced  guided 
the  inexperienced  into  avenues  of  campus 
activity  which  best  suited  individual 
talents.  The  chapter  resident  counselor,  the 
housemother,  the  mothers'  club,  mothers' 
and  wives'  club,  and  watchful  alumni 
became  all-important  members  of  the  team. 

National  headquarters,  once  staffed  with 
an  executive  secretary,  a  field  secretary, 


and  two  stenographers,  eventually 
employed  assistant  executive  secretaries  to 
direct  chapter  services,  alumni  relations, 
communications,  and  so  on,  and  the 
number  of  field  men  was  substantially 
increased.  Life  membership  plans  were 
adopted.  The  fraternity  quarterly  achieved 
a  high  standard  of  journalistic  excellence. 
National  committees  of  dedicated  alumni 
were  formed  to  assist  the  national  council 
in  such  areas  as  scholarship,  leadership  and 
development,  housing,  the  educational 
foundation,  and  student  loans. 

The  fraternities  have  achieved  their 
remarkable  progress  in  the  face  of  serious 
obstacles.  Many  colleges  closed  their  doors 
to  fraternities.  Some  threw  out  existing 
systems.  Several,  like  Amherst,  Hamilton, 
and  Williams  colleges  in  1953,  insisted  on 
100  percent  membership  opportunity,  thus 
forcing  the  system  to  become  a  feeble 
extension  of  the  residence  hall. 

Antifraternity  legislation  outlawed 
fraternities  in  South  Carolina  from  1897 
until  1929  and  in  Mississippi  from  1912 
until  1926.  A  New  York  State  law  in  1962 
denationalized  chapters  in  state  institutions 
of  that  state.  The  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  created  by  the  federal  government 
in  1964  threatened  fraternal  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  a  threat 
removed  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  prohibiting  sex  discrimination  in  the 
schools,  again  threatened  fraternal  rights,  a 
threat  removed  by  a  further  amendment  of 
1974,  which  exempts  membership  practices 
of  social  fraternities  from  the  law. 


Wars  and  depressions  have  been 
obstacles  to  fraternity  prosperity.  The 
canalization  of  daily  existence  and  the 
promiscuous  diversions  of  today's  society 
tend  to  forbid  the  leisure  and  peace  of 
mind  essential  to  uninhibited  fraternity  life. 
The  direction  toward  coeducational 
chapters  in  the  1960s,  resulting  from  the 
erosion  of  traditional  manners  and  morals, 
presented  an  obstacle  to  the  sound 
function  of  brotherhood. 

Campus  organizations  biased  against 
spiritual  ideals  have  hampered  fraternity 
life.  Atheists  and  agnostics  have  opposed 
the  fraternity  for  its  altar.  Bureaucratic 
regulation  of  rushing  and  pledging  has 
impeded  Greek  progress.  Membership 
restrictions  imposed  by  some  national 
councils  weakened  the  chapter  until 
constitutions  were  changed  during  the 
1940s,  '50s,  and  '60s,  and  the  restrictions 
were  removed  by  convention  action. 

Student  dissent  triggered  by  the  Berkeley 
Free  Speech  Movement  of  1964  has 
become  a  stumbling-block  to  both 
fraternity  and  college.  Although  the 
violence  of  the  revolt  has  subsided,  the 
problems  which  caused  it  remain.  These 
problems  involve  the  themes  of  social 
justice,  moral  values,  peace,  and 
understanding.  All  are  really  brotherhood 
problems  for  the  larger  democracy  and  its 
institutions — including  Alma  Mater  and 
her  fraternity— to  solve.  The  fraternity 
can  be  counted  upon  to  assist  in  the 
solution  by  continuing  to  teach 
brotherhood  by  example. 

As  the  American  college  fraternity 
prepares  to  observe  the  Bicentennial,  it  can 
review  its  history  with  pride  and 
confidence.  Some  75  men's  social 
fraternities  have  initiated  more  than 
2,750,000  members.  The  number  of 
chapters  has  increased  from  under  900  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  to  nearly  5,000  as 
the  1970s  began. 

The  fraternity  chapter,  although 
dependent  for  its  very  being  upon  the 
college  that  shelters  it,  has  enjoyed  two 
significant  advantages  over  the  citizen  of 
America  at  Large.  The  first  is  that  the 
college  years  are  spent  in  a  climate  of 
learning  and  development.  The  second  is 
that  the  fraternity  is  nearer  the  Deity  by 
virtue  of  its  altar.  Man  out  in  the  economic 
arena  has  set  before  him  more  and  more 
temptations  to  turn  him  away  from  the 
American  ideal. 

The  good  chapter  is  itself  an  instructive 
microcosm  of  the  American  democracy  in 
the  pattern  envisaged  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  his  colleagues.  Here  during  formative 
years  young  men  live  in  surroundings 
"where  hearts  are  of  each  other  sure"  and 
where  the  ways  of  brotherhood  are  so  well 
learned  that  they  can  sustain  the  character 
of  a  man  unto  the  end  of  his  life.   QP 


Iowa  State's  Red  Door 
Opens  to  Foster  'Brother' 


Sixty-eight  foster  "brothers"?  That's  just 
what  Brian,  17-year-old  junior  in  high 
school,  ended  up  with  after  the  Iowa 
juvenile  Court  ruled  that  he  was  a  "child  in 
need  of  special  assistance." 

The  foster  brothers  were  the  men  of 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  at  Iowa  State  University, 
the  Iowa  Beta  Chapter  in  Ames.  Brian  (not 
his  real  name)  lived  at  the  chapter  house 
for  seven  months. 

Coming  from  an  unstable  family 
situation,  Brian  was  unable  to  live  with 
either  of  his  divorced  parents;  he  was  often 
in  trouble.  After  he  had  decided  to  leave 
home,  the  courts  gave  Brian  two 
alternatives:  a  foster  home  or  a  group- 
living  situation.  Although  Brian  hadn't 
done  anything  illegal,  the  court  had  placed 
him  on  probation  and  in  the  custody  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Services. 

The  idea  of  living  in  a  fraternity  house 
was  first  raised  by  George  Belitsos, 
Director  of  the  Ames  Shelter  House,  after 
he  had  heard  of  a  fraternity  in  Seattle, 
Washington  which  had  a  foster  child. 
Belitsos  worked  out  the  details  and  began 
the  process  of  surveying  the  Iowa  State 
fraternities  to  determine  the  one  best 
suited  for  the  project.  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
was  "highly  recommended"  to  Belitsos,  and 
he  selected  them. 

Belitsos  attended  a  chapter  meeting  to 
propose  the  idea.  Craig  A.  Smith,  Chapter 
President,  said  afterwards,  "We  felt  great 
about  the  idea.  There  was  no  contest  over 
the  decision.  Everyone  was  ready  to  take 
on  the  project." 

The  next  step  was  for  Belitsos  to  discuss 
the  plan  with  Brian's  lawyer,  probation 
officer,  school  counselor,  and  the  county 
attorney  to  find  out  their  feelings  on  the 
project.  "Everyone  went  for  it  for  different 
reasons,"  Belitsos  said,  noting  that  some 
concern  was  raised  about  the  social  life  at 
the  chapter.  Belitsos  said  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  fraternity  surrounding  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  right  youth. 

In  September,  1975,  Brian  moved  into 
the  red  brick  chapter  house.  But  the  going 
was  not  all  easy,  explained  Smith.  He  had 
tried  to  sneak  out  of  the  house  at  night 
and  had  gotten  into  trouble  for  cutting 
classes  at  school. 

To  deal  with  such  problems,  a  meeting 
was  held  by  the  chapter's  Executive 
Committee  to  draw  up  a  contract  between 


The  brothers  of  Iowa  Beta,  Iowa  State  University 

Brian  and  the  chapter,  specifying  the 
responsibilities  of  each.  Also,  monthly 
meetings  were  held  with  Brian,  chapter 
members,  Belitsos,  Brian's  attorney,  the 
probation  officer,  school  counselor,  and 
one  parent.  Belitsos  also  met  with  Brian 
each  weeK. 

Although  the  experience  at  first  created 
an  identity  problem  for  Brian,  he  seems  to 
have  survived  very  well.  "It  was  difficult  to 
make  new  friends.  After  a  while,  I  made  a 
lot  of  friends  that  I  wanted  to  make,"  Brian 
said.  "The  frat  members  accepted  me  and 
treated  me  as  one  of  the  gang. 
Communications  were  rough  at  first,  but  I 
made  a  lot  of  friends."  When  situations 
required  discipline,  the  brothers  grounded 
Brian  as  a  parent  would,  and  he  eventually 
came  to  respect  what  they  were  trying  to 
do,  according  to  Belitsos. 

There  were  high  points,  too.  Twice  in 
the  fall,  chapter  brothers  and  their  dates 
cheered  Brian  on  at  his  high  school 
football  games.  He  also  got  some 
satisfaction  out  of  "showing  up"  Smith 
during  a  Christmas  break  ski  trip  to 
Colorado. 

Brian's  grades  went  up  and  he  stayed  out 
of  trouble  throughout  the  entire  seven 
months.  "I  didn't  know  when  I  came  into 
the  Fraternity  if  I  really  wanted  to  go  to 
college  or  what  my  main  talents  were,"  he 
said.  "I  know  now  that  I  want  to  go  to 
college  and  I'd  like  to  study  something  that 
deals  with  outdoors,"  he  said. 

Concerns  by  officials  about  alcohol  and 
Brian's  exposure  to  it  never  materialized. 


Brian  said  he  was  offered  a  drink  once  and 
turned  it  down.  He  had  the  choice  of 
which  chapter  activities  and  parties  to 
attend  during  the  seven-month  stay.  He 
said,  "If  other  kids  were  in  the  same 
situation,  I  would  advise  them  to  attend 
some  house  meetings,  serenades,  and 
parties  to  feel  a  part  of  the  house." 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  Brian 
turned  18  and  decided  to  leave  the  chapter 
and  to  live  on  his  own,  with  a  goal  to 
demonstrate  to  everyone  that  he  could 
make  it.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  stay  in 
contact  with  the  chapter.  He  knows  that 
the  red  door  at  Iowa  State  is  always  open 
to  him. 

"The  total  impact  of  Brian's  stay  at  the 
Fraternity  will  not  show  up  immediately, 
said  Steve  Terill,  Brian's  attorney.  "When 
he's  on  his  own,  he'll  put  all  the  tools  he's 
learned  to  use  effectively.  The  end  result  is 
what's  important." 

Ann  Lewis,  Brian's  probation  officer, 
admits,  "I  had  my  doubts  at  first,  I 
wondered  if  the  fraternity  would  be  able 
to  hang  in  there  with  the  problems  foster 
parents  face,  but  they  did.  They  took  an 
interest  in  the  boy  and  didn't  give  up." 

Brian's  counselor,  Dale  Tramp,  felt  the 
program  to  be  outstanding.  "But  the 
fraternity  or  sorority  that  gets  involved  in 
such  a  project  has  to  do  more  than  just 
give  the  kid  a  bed  and  some  food,"  he  said. 
"They  really  have  to  care." 

And  the  chapter?  Said  Smith,  "We 
learned  as  much  from  Brian  as  he  did  from 
us!" 


Doing  Things  A  Little  Differently 
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Second  Time  Around 

There  are  some  in  West  Virginia 
who  are  looking  to  Cecil  H. 
Underwood,  Marshall  University,  to 
"restore  the  two-party  system  in  that 
state"  in  November.  Underwood  will 
oppose  Democrat  John  D. 
Rockefeller  for  Governor  of  West 
Virginia  in  the  November  2  election. 

The  office,  should  he  win,  will  be 
no  strange  place  for  Brother 
Underwood,  who  in  1957  was 
elected  the  youngest  Governor  in 
the  state's  history  at  34  and  served 
until  1961.  He  was  also  the  first 
Republican  Governor  elected  in 
West  Virginia  in  24  years. 

Looking  into  Underwood's 
background,  one  sees  a  listing  of 
activities  and  occupations  which  tend 
to  give  him  a  perspective  of  the 
candidate  ...  12  years  in  the  state 
legislature,  several  years  in  industry, 
and  positions  in  secondary  and 
higher  education.  From  1972  to  1975, 


he  was  President  of  Bethany  College 
in  Bethany,  West  Virginia. 

Underwood  is  adept  in  political 
science  and  public  relations  and  a 
skilled  public  speaker  (a  former 
debate  coach).  He  has  been  an  at- 
large  delegate  to  three  Republican 
National  Conventions. 

Besides  being  a  candidate, 
Underwood  is  a  field  underwriter  for 
a  life  insurance  company,  and  is  vice 
president  of  a  company  which  he 
and  several  partners  recently 
organized  to  build  a  hotel  in 
Lewisburg,  West  Virginia. 

Of  his  campaign,  Underwood 
states,  "I  shall  reject  completely  any 
attempts  to  brand  (West  Virginia)  a 
poverty  state."  He  says  that  he  will 
address  himself  primarily  to  quality 
of  life  for  West  Virginians,  the 
quality  of  service  in  government,  and 
the  "quality  of  citizenship  and  the 
body  politic." 


Going  For  the  Senate 

By  Doug  Domeier 

The  Physical  and  emotional 
demands  on  politicians  are  "more 
than  they've  ever  been,  and  that's 
the  way  it  should  be,"  U.S. 
Congressman  Alan  Steelman  (R.- 
Tex.) told  The  journal. 

"They're  doing  the  public's 
business,"  explained  Steelman,  a  34- 
year-old  honorary  Sig  Ep,  first 
elected  to  Congress  in  1972,  re- 
elected in  1974,  now  running  tor 
U.S.  Senator  from  Texas. 

"You  have  to  be  ready  to  give  the 
job  six  to  seven  days  a  week,  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  a  lot  of  privacy," 
says  Steelman,  whose  Mesquite 
home  near  Dallas  lies  in  his  5  th 
Congressional  District. 

His  long-time  interest  in  public 
service  could  have  pushed  him  into 
medicine  and  other  areas  but  "the 
public  arena  is  where  the  most  far- 
reaching  decisions  are  made,"  he 
says. 

He  literally  walked  to  that  arena 
by  campaigning  door  to  door, 
January  through  November,  1972, 
canvassing  26,000  doors.  Steelman 
feels  candidates  must  go  farther  than 
television  studios. 


"You  have  to  be  turned  on  to 
what  you're  doing,  consider  it  a 
challenge,  and  get  a  lot  of  emotional 
satisfaction  from  it,"  he  says  of  long 
hours. 

To  keep  in  shape,  Steelman  runs 
five  miles  four  days  a  week,  eats 
moderately,  tries  to  get  eight  hours' 
sleep. 

Born  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Steelman 
served  as  executive  director  of  the 
Republican  Party  of  Dallas  County 
from  1966  to  1969,  later  was 
executive  director  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Council  on  Minority 
Business  Enterprise.  Married  and  the 
father  of  four  children,  he  is  a 
graduate  of  Baylor  University. 

Steelman  has  backed  federal  fiscal 
responsibility,  protection  of 
individual  privacy,  the  Israeli 
position  in  the  Middle  East, 
AMTRAK,  minority  business 
enterprise,  and  restoration  of 
Congressional  responsibility  "as  a  co- 
equal branch  in  our  federal  system," 
among  other  issues. 

In  July,  1974,  Time  Magazine 
named  him  one  of  "200  Faces  for  the 
Future." 

Politicians  tend  to  glamorize  the 
office  more  than  realities  later  prove, 
but  "I  enjoy  it,"  Steelman  says. 


Steelman 
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Doug  Domeier,  Missouri  '61,  lives  in 

Dallas,  Texas  where  he  works  as  a  General 
Assignments  Reporter  for  the  Dallas 
Morning  News. 


Boxing  To  Books 

Ben  Simpson,  Idaho  State,  '61,  Ad- 
ministrative manager  for  Ball  Metal 
Container  Group  in  Golden,  Colo- 
rado, has  recently  written  a  book, 
"Start  with  the  Sun,"  published  by 
Farrar,  Straus,  and  Giroux.  The  book's 
central  theme  is  about  a  young 
American  Indian  man  and  his  growth 
to  warrior  status.  It's  Ben's  third  book. 
He  has  since  written  a  fourth  and  is 
now  working  on  a  fifth.  "It's  a 
hobby,"  he  says. 

A  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas  native, 
Simpson  entered  Idaho  State  on  a 
boxing  scholarship.  In  1955  and  1956, 
he  was  Arkansas  State  Champion  in 
Golden  Gloves  Competition,  and  in 
1959  was  runner-up  in  the  Light- 
weight Division  of  the  NCAA  Boxing 
Tournament. 


But  what  does  boxing  have  to  do 
with  writing  a  book? 
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"My  first  thoughts  of  writing 
were  in  college,  about  1960,"  he  said. 
"Nothing  came  of  those  thoughts; 
I  tried  to  write,  but  nothing  hap- 
pened." He  took  a  break. 

"I  tried  again  about  10  years  later, 
and  wrote  two  novels  since  1971, 
before  the  third  one,"  which  he 
finished  in  1975.  He  credits  his  wife 
Ilene's  total  support  and  cooperation, 
and  her  degree  in  English  as  helpful  in 
editing  and  proofreading. 

Simpson's  interest  in  Indians  is  not 
new.  "My  father's  middle  name  was 
'Rainwater'  and  we  think  there  is  a 
strong  linkage  with  the  Osage  tribe  in 
our  ancestry.  I  can't  really  explain 
why,  but  I've  always  had  a  deep 
interest  in  studying  American  Indian 
history  and  traditions,"  he  said. 

His  knowledge  of  American  Indian 
customs  helped  the  idea  for  beginning 
work  on  "Start  with  the  Sun." 


Arthur  Peterson  And 
The  Republican  Platform 


This  month,  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Peterson, 
Lawrence  University,  '44,  Professor  of 
Politics  and  Government  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  probably  breathe     a  sigh  of 
relief  on  the  floor  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention  Hall  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

For  the  third  consecutive  presidential 
convention,  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  faculty 
member  and  Faculty  Advisor  to  the  Ohio 
Epsilon  Chapter  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  was 
Executive  Director  of  the  Republican 
Party  Platform  Committee.  He  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  at  five 
consecutive  conventions.  On  August  16, 
the  final  draft  of  the  Party  Platform  was 
submitted  to  the  Convention,  marking  the 
culmination  of  six  months'  of  hard  work, 
for  Brother  Peterson  and  his  Committee. 

As  1976  Executive  Director  of  the 
Platform  Committee,  Dr.  Peterson  shuttles 
weekly  between  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  his 
Washington  office,  located  on  Capitol  Hill 
in  the  Republic  National  Committee 
Building.  His  travels  in  the  past  few  months 
have  also  taken  him  to  the  convention  site, 
Kansas  City,  where  meeting  rooms  for 
coming  debates  had   been  arranged. 

His  Committee  has  collected  and  channeled 
input  from  thousands  of  scources  into  the 
drafting  of  the  1976  GOP  Platform.  They 
have  also  kept   media  informed  of  the 
Platform's  progress. 

This  document  is  "not  just  rhetoric," 
Brother  Peterson  points  out.  A  Platform 
serves  as  the  next  president's  four-year 
guideline  and  half  of  ifs  promises  are  made 
into  law  by  Congress. 

"Because  we,  like  the  Democrats,  want 
to  put  the  broadest  input  possible  into  the 
Platform  draft,  we  talk  with  liberals, 
right-wingers,  state  and  local  people,  and 
those  from  the  Hill."  He  added  that  every 
group's  concerns,  from  the  clergy  and 
academia,  to  those  of  health  insurance 
people  and  American  businessmen  in 
Japan,  are  heard.  Proposals  on  everything 
from  foreign  policy  and  economy  to 
programs  for  the  elderly  and  veterans  are 
written  into  the  document,  which  is  voted 
on  by  108  Committee  members. 

Brother  Peterson's  trips  to  Washington 


have  involved  discussions  with  both 
President  Ford  and  Vice  President 
Rockefeller.  He  has  also  met  with  candidate 
Ronald  Reagan's  Campaign  Committee 
Director,  Nevada  Senator  Paul  Laxalt.  It  is 
important,  Dr.  Peterson  points  out,  to  field 
the  views  of  both  leading  GOP  presidential 
candidates.  "We  can't  be  partisan  in  any  way 
when  we  write  the  Platform." 

"No  one  sleeps  for  two  days  and  nights 
when  we're  writing  the  Platform  before  its 
presentation  to  the  Convention  on  August 


16,"  Peterson  said.  He  notes  that  it  usually 
takes  him  a  week  or  so  of  sleep  to  recover. 

Brother  Peterson  became  involved  in 
Committee  work  when,  in  1960,  he  won  a 
national  competition  for  political  scientists, 
and  United  States  Senator  Thurston  Morton 
assigned  him  to  be  Assistant  to  the  Director 
of  the  Platform  Committee.  He  worked  in 
that  position  again  in  1964  and  has  been 
asked  back  by  Platform  Chairmen  three 
times  now  to  manage  the  staff  as  Executive 
Director. 
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Speaking  of 
Fraternities 


How  Good  A  Job  Can  You  Really 
Do  of  Selling  A  Rushee  on  Joining? 


PICTURE  THIS  SCENE  . . . 

. . .  Saturday  evening  cocktail  party. 

. . .  the  characters  are:  the  head  of  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  vice  president  of  a  bank,  and  an  attorney  who 
knows  both  men  (but  they  have  never  met). 

Joe,  (he's  the  attorney)  says,  "Bill  (he's  the  head  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce),  this  is  Harry,  who  is  Vice  President  of  A. B.C.  Bank. 
I  know  you  want  to  meet  him  and  discuss  the  task  force  on  the 
Chamber  dues  structure." 

Bill  responds,  "Yes,  Joe,  I  have  been  looking  for  a  finance  man 
for  this  task  force  for  some  time  now.  It's  good  to  meet  you, 
Harry!" 

Bill  continues,  "I  really  am  sorry  we  haven't  met  sooner,  Harry. 
Tell  me,  what  university  did  you  attend?  I  see  by  your  ring  that 
you're  a  fraternity  man." 

Harry  responds,  "Yes,  Bill,  and  I  went  to  Old  State  University,  I 
graduated  in  1966." 

Bill  responds,  "Yes,  I  remember  some  good  things  about  Old 
State  U.  and  I've  heard  a  lot  of  things  about  the  fraternities  there 
also." 

And  Harry  goes  on,  "Yes,  weren't  those  the  wild  days.  I 
remember  when  I  was  pledging  and  got  the  devil  beat  out  of  me. 
That  really  is  something  to  remember  and  boy  those  wild  parties 
and  all  of  that  hell-raising,  yeah,  those  really  were  the  good  old 
days  all  right.  I  often  wonder  how  I  ever  graduated  from  Old 
State  U. 

(The  conversation  continues  informally  as  the  men  become 
acquainted.) 

This,  unfortunately,  is  an  example  of  what  happens  all  too 
often.  The  fraternity  becomes  an  easy  identity  and  item  of 
conversation,  and  is  often  joked  about  with  the  most  negative 
aspects  focused  on  because  they  are  easiest  to  relate  with,  and 
they  seem  to  satisfy  some  portion  of  the  male  ego.  They  also  serve  to 
rekindle  "old  memories"  and  as  a  result  are  most  often 
exaggerated. 

The  real  problem  with  the  above  conversation  is  that  Joe,  the 
attorney  who  introduced  these  two  men,  was  never  a  member  of 
a  fraternity  and  has  no  personal  reference  to  what  is  being 
discussed.  And  even  worse,  he  has  a  son  going  to  college  this  fall, 
and  you  can  be  sure  he's  not  going  to  go  home  and  tell  him  what 
wonderful  things  he  just  heard  about  the  world  of  fraternities  . . .  not 
when  he  is  spending  $3,000-$4,000  per  year  on  his  son's  education 


and  expects  good  academic  performance  and  serious  career 
pursuits  out  of  that  investment. 

Fraternities,  all  fraternities,  just  lost  a  prospective  member 
without  good  reason,  and  unfortunately,  there  is  very  little  the 
undergraduate  members  can  do  to  overcome  that  handicap  when 
Joe's  son  arrives  on  campus. 

Is  This  Something  New? 

Yes!  The  totally  serious  attitude  of  today's  student  toward  his 
academic  and  career  pursuits  is  a  recent  development.  There  was  a 
time  when  students  arrived  on  campus  and  readily  saw  fraternities 
as  an  attractive  extracurricular  activity.  Today,  an  attractive 
extracurricular  activity  is  one  which  doesn't  distract  from  academic 
and  career  pursuits,  and  fraternities  often  are  viewed  as  a 
destraction. 

How  Do  Fraternities  Contribute? 

A  report  just  released  by  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy 
Studies  in  Higher  Education  shows  that  curriculum  requirements 
for  undergraduate  degrees  have  been  reduced,  allowing  for  more 
specialization  in  major  areas  of  study.  This  has  reduced  the  general 
education  courses  required  from  an  average  of  43%  of  the 
curriculum  in  1967  to  33%  in  1974.  The  feeling  of  many 
administrators  and  students  is  that  "in  an  increasingly  complex 
world,  expertise  has  a  high  value.  The  current  curriculum  trends 
will  aid  society  by  allowing  people  to  become  even  more 
specialized  than  they  have  been  in  the  past." 

But  a  concern  cited  in  this  study  was  that"  .  . .  society  does 
not  need  more  specialists,  for  the  complexity  of  the  world's 
problems  requires  people  with  a  broad  and  liberal  education. 
People  who  understand  inter-relationships  between  the  parts  of  a 
problem  and  who  have  mastered  the  art  of  learning  so  that  they 
can  shift  the  focus  of  their  efforts  when  social  needs  require  it." 

This  last  statement  is  not  in  tune  with  the  needs  of  employers  as 
far  as  the  students  are  concerned.  With  the  high  cost  of  education, 
parents  and  students  alike  are  evaluating  this  investment  in  terms 
of  immediate  results,  and  that  equates  to  the  achievement  of  a 
worthwhile  career  and  financial  security,  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  current  climate  in  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  "career — 
directed  education"  in  the  more  narrow  curriculums  described 
above  holds  many  pitfalls  for  the  college  student.  To  equate  a 
college  education  to  a  career  education  can  be  shortsighted,  and 
unless  it  is  supplemented  with  real-life  experiences  can  leave  the 
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Ways  To  Present 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 


student  totally  unprepared  for  the  ever-changing  needs  of  society 
and  industry. 

Thus,  we  see  a  very  real  opportunity  for  the  fraternity  and  for 
the  student  to  come  together  to  better  prepare  the  student  for  the 
experiences  which  will  face  him  when  he  graduates.  It  is  very 
much  like  the  foreign  language  student  who  is  taught  the  basic 
grammer  and  vocabulary  and  then  goes  to  Europe  to  discover  that 
many  people  speak,  ungrammatically  and  with  various  regional  and 
local  dialects,  etc.  The  fraternity  can  serve  well  as  the  laboratory 
for  human  relationships  and  for  working,  living,  and  governing 
together  in  a  community. 

What  Can  I  Do? 

Unless  the  alumni  of  the  college  fraternity  begin  to  review  the 
contribution  fraternity  relationships  have  made  in  their  life  and 
start  communicating  those  benefits  wherever  possible  in  a  serious 
manner,  an  opportunity  for  a  valuable  experience  for  the  college 
student  will  diminish  and  may  eventually  lose  the  strong  potential 
it  presently  has. 

You  Are  The  Key! 

IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  for  the  undergraduates,  the  local  chapter 
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counselor  and  alumni  board,  and  the  Fraternity's  Headquarters 
Staff  to  conduct  this  awareness  and  communications.  It  must  be 
done  by  you,  the  individual  alumnus,  during  informal  social 
contacts,  in  the  neighborhood,  at  Sunday  school,  at  picnics,  at  the 
local  neighborhood  pool,  at  P.T.A.  meetings,  at  the  office,  and  at 
every  other  opportunity  which  presents  itself. 

Too  often,  when  you  think  of  FRATERNITY  in  a  situation 
where  it  can  be  discussed  positively,  you  may  feel  your 
information  inadequate  to  discuss  it  seriously.  To  bring  you  up  to 
date  on  the  concerns  high  school  students  have  about  fraternity 
membership,  the  "Ways  to  Present  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon"  has  been 
prepared. 

The  chances  are  pretty  good  that  every  week  you  come  in 
contact  with  at  least  one  high  school  student  and  will  be  in  one 
situation  where  the  Fraternity  can  be  discussed.  This  article  and 
the  following  summary  of  "WAYS  TO  PRESENT  SIGMA  PHI 
EPSILON"  are  very  serious  in  their  intent  to  assist  you  in 
continuing  a  fraternity  on  the  college  campus. 

Today's  college  generation  is  preparing  for  a  productive, 
worthwhile  career  and  community  life  in  the  future;  you  can  play 
a  key  role  by  directing  prospective  members  toward  fraternity 
membership. 


So,  How  Do  You  Say  It  Effectively? 


General 


Generally,  high  school  students  just  don't  understand  the 
fraternity  concept.  It  is  something  they  have  heard  about  a  great 
deal  beginning  somewhere  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades.  If  there 
is  a  high  school  fraternity  or  sorority  at  their  school,  the  concept  is 
most  probably  negative — juvenile — immature  and  somewhat 
ridiculous.  That's  often  the  way  high  school  fraternities  are. 

Couple  this  exposure  with  the  comments  made  in  jest  or 
without  a  great  deal  of  thought  by  parents  and  friends,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  our  chapters  have  a  problem  attracting  new  members 
among  today's  more  mature,  more  serious  college  student. 

You  need  to  help  deal  with  the  reality  of  what  the  American 
college  fraternity  really  is.  The  fraternity  has  produced  national 
leaders,  most  of  today's  corporate  leaders,  and  if  you  will  take  a 
moment  and  give  it  serious  thought  and  its  due  credit,  it  has 
undoubtedly  helped  you  in  many  ways. 

When  asked,  "What  is  a  fraternity?",  you  might  consider  these 
thoughts: 

A  fraternity,  Sig  Ep  in  particular,  is  a  group  like  a  family, 
which  helps  develop  individual  personality  and  potential. 

This  atmosphere  makes  it  easier  for  a  man  to  express  himself 
and  teaches  him  how  to  get  along  with  people  and  to  respect  the 
opinions  of  others.  The  give  and  take  of  fraternity  living  enriches 
a  man's  life  and  can  provide  him  with  assets  as  valuable  as  a 
je  education.  The  friendships,  confidence,  and  poise 
iped  through  fraternity  living  can  help  produce  a  better- 
baianced  college  graduate. 


The  Cost  of  Membership 


Most  high  school  students  feel  it  is  very  expensive  and  a  burden 
on  their  resources  to  belong  to  a  fraternity. 

Fraternities  have  three  types  of  charges: 

Monthly  dues  (all  chapters) 

Room  charges  (chapters  with  a  house) 

Board  charges  (chapters  with  dining) 

Typical  charges: 

Average  monthly  dues — $20  to  $25 

Room — about  10%  below  dormitories  due  to  lower 

overhead  and  longer  mortgages 
Board — about  the  same  as  dormitories,  rarely  higher 

Fraternity  membership  is  economical  due  to  volume  buying  for 
activities,  social  programs,  and  other  events.  No  individual  can  do 
what  a  fraternity  member  does  for  anywhere  near  the  cost. 
Membership  in  a  fraternity  is  one  of  the  great  economic  bargains 
left.  Membership  in  a  national  fraternity  incurs  a  one-time  charge 
at  the  time  of  pledging  ($25),  and  at  the  time  of  initiation  ($90). 
These  are  lifetime  membership  fees  which  provide  the  national 
operation  which  supports  undergraduate  operations  and  programs. 
They  provide  the  member  a  lifetime  subscription  to  the  Journal, 
membership  credentials,  and  are  an  investment  in  the  future  of  the 
undergraduate  fraternity  experience. 

KEY  POINT— Fraternity  membership  is  not  expensive— it  is  a 
bargain  which  will  undoubtedly  end  up  lowering  the  overall  cost 
of  a  college  education. 
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Rush 


Rush  is  seen  as  time  consuming  and  overly  structured,  a  false 
look  at  the  Fraternity. 

Rush  is  conducted  by  the  new  student  as  well  as  the  Fraternity. 
A  smart  student  will  check  out  the  Fraternity  thoroughly  through 
individual  contacts,  and  find  out  what  really  goes  on. 

Formal  rush  programs — parties,  beer,  smiles,  handshaking,  and 
house  tours  are  not  what  fraternities  want  to  do  most.  They  are 
provided  in  response  to  what  freshmen  react  to. 

KEY  POINT — Rush  is  a  two-way  proposition.  It  is  a  time  to 
get  information  about  fraternity  life,  finances,  academic 
programs  and  brotherhood  development.  It  is  an  introduction 
to  the  American  college  fraternity.  If  a  student  is  concerned  about 
the  formal  aspects  of  rush,  he  should  feel  free  to  bypass  them  or 
better  yet  to  go  through  them  and  observe  what  is  ot  interest  and 
then  follow  that  up  on  an  individual  basis  with  someone  he  meets 
in  a  fraternity. 

Fraternity  rush  is  no  longer  that  one-  or  two-week  period  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year.  It  continues  year-round  and  most 
chapters  warmly  welcome  interest  at  any  time. 


Pledging 


Pledging  is  viewed  as  an  immature  and  degrading  aspect  of  the 
fraternity.  It  is  also  seen  as  a  most  direct  hindrance  to  good 
scholarship.  The  length  of  the  pledge  program  is  a  major  concern. 

Pledge  education  is  "brotherhood  development"  in  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon. 

Most  of  our  chapters  have  10-week  pledge  programs  and  many 
are  going  to  an  eight-week  program. 

Hazing  and  immature  practices  are  against  Fraternity  law  and 
annually  each  chapter  certifies  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
non-hazing  policy  of  the  Fraternity.  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  is  very 
serious  about  removing  all  hazing  practices. 

The  subjects  covered  in  the  brotherhood  development  program 
consist  of:  history  and  traditions  of  the  Fraternity  and  the  local 
chapter,  the  meaning  of  brotherhood  and  the  principles  of  the 
Fraternity,  and  most  important  to  today's  student— a  new  concept 
in  pledging: 

a)  A  learning  skills  program  which  continues 
throughout  brotherhood  development. 

b)  Career  planning  program  which  begins  in 
pledging  and  continues  through  the  sophomore 
and  junior  year. 

KEY  POINT — Brotherhood  development  stresses  those  things 
which  students  attend  college  for  because  the  Fraternity  is  a 
partner  in  higher  education.  The  days  of  pledge  abuse  are 
disappearing.  A  pledge  is  not  a  second-class  citizen  in  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon. 


Pledging  is  a  time  to  learn  and  to  contribute  and  in  turn,  to 
receive  the  experience  of  membership  in  the  Fraternity.  Pledging 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  is  an  inspiring  activity. 

Academics 

The  fraternity  is  viewed  as  anti-intellectual,  a  detriment  to  the 
reason  for  going  to  college — "jock"-oriented  with  an  emphasis  on 
beer  and  sex. 

Statistics  bear  out  that  fraternity  men  persist  to  graduation  in  a 
higher  percentage  than  non-fraternity  men.  They  find  an  added 
dimension  in  college  life  which  can  make  the  classroom  interesting 
and  worthwhile,  and  they  have  an  immediate  laboratory  for  the 
application  of  many  things  they  are  learning  in  the  classroom. 

Good  grades  are  important  to  fraternity  chapters  and  are 
stressed  in  pledging  through  the  learning  skills  program.  Tutoring 
is  readily  available  in  the  fraternity  from  upperclassmen  and  is 
emphasized  in  many  chapters. 

KEY  POINT — Career  satisfaction  and  financial  security  are  the 
main  reasons  for  going  to  college,  and  the  fraternity  offers  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  any  campus  organization  for  success  in 
that  area.  Career  planning  begins  in  the  pledge  program  and 
continues  beyond.  Alumni  are  actively  involved  in  this  program 
which  is  a  decided  benefit  to  the  college  student. 

Ritual 

The  Ritual  is  seen  as  a  musty  repository  of  fraternity  secrets. 

The  Ritual  is  a  symbolism  of  Fraternity  principles  and 
commitments.  It  is  presented  in  a  ceremonial  fashion  to  strengthen 
its  meaning  and  display  its  purpose. 

KEY  POINTS— The  secrets  of  the  Ritual  are  few.  They  are 
principally  the  identifying  elements  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  as  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  the  brothers. 

The  cardinal  principles  of  the  Fraternity  are  not  secret  and  can 
be  discussed  openly.  They  are: 

VIRTUE  ...  A  sense  of  what  is  right  and  just  with  readiness  to 
apply  it  to  one's  own  conduct  with  others.  To  try  and  do  what  is 
right  even  though  we  know  we  will  fail  at  times. 

DILIGENCE  ...  To  apply  hard  work  to  reach  your  goal.  To 
work  to  solve  problems  in  a  worthy  manner. 

BROTHERLY  LOVE  . .  .  Giving  something  you  have  to 
someone  else.  Learning  that  together  it  is  easier  than  alone.  To 
make  Virtue  and  Diligence  work,  it  is  necessary  to  give  rather 
than  take — that  is  Brotherly  Love. 

The  Ritual  is  the  basis  for  the  Fraternity's  success  in  enabling 
men  to  develop  their  potential  in  a  free,  uninhibited  atmosphere. 
The  concepts  held  in  the  Ritual  apply  to  every  person,  every  day 
of  his  life,  and  the  real  strength  of  the  Fraternity  is  that  the  Ritual 
focuses  on  these  through  Fraternity  programs. 

—Qiarks  N.  White,  jr. 
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Sig  Ep's  Volunteer 
Alumni...  A  Job  Well  Done 


Ellis  Vaughn 

C.  Ellis  Vaughn,  Florida  '64,  spends 
all  of  his  time  working  in  a  District. 
If  it  isn't  in  his  job  as  District 
Representative  for  Democratic 
Florida  Congressman  Claude  Pepper, 
it's  in  his  Fraternity  position  as 
District  Governor  for  the  state  of 
Florida,  District  8.  He  has  worked  at 
the  former  for  seven  years  and  the 
latter  for  two. 

Of  his  position  as  District 
Governor  he  says,  "My  first  year  has 
been  a  tremendous  experience  for 
me.  I  am  most  impressed  with  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  in  Florida  since  my 
undergraduate  days  in  the  1960s."  He 
sees  many  challenges  in  the  District. 
"Proper  and  steady  growth  in  the 
immediate  future  is  our  biggest 
challenge,  and  Florida  is  the  fastest 
growing  state  in  the  United  States 
today.  I'll  therefore  have  to 
recognize  and  properly  contend  with 
a  dynamic  opportunity  which  this 
presents  us." 

And  the  rewards  of  his  job  as 
District  Governor?  "They  are 


William  Mendenhall 

"My  work  on  a  college  campus  ties  in 
naturally  with  my  responsibilities  in  Sig 
Ep."  Indeed,  working  with  college  men  is 
not  a  new  experience  for  Bill  Mendenhall. 
Indiana  State,  '63.  He  does  it  every  day  as 
Assistant  Dean  for  Student  Services  at  the 
University  of  Florida  in  Gainesville. 

Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  the 
chapter  which  he  has  served  as  Chapter 
Counselor  for  three  years,  Florida  Alpha 
(University  of  Florida),  is  one  of  the  top 
quality  Sig  Ep  chapters  in  the  nation.  "Our 
major  challenges,"  he  says,  "are  financial 
management,  and  manpower  and 
leadership  development.  But  these  are  all 
relative  in  what  is  a  very  sound  chapter," 
he  adds. 

He  calls  "very  rewarding"  the  respect 
and  confidence  accorded  him  by  Sig  Eps 
from  a  chapter  other  than  his  home 
chapter.  Also  rewarding  Mendenhall  said, 
is  "the  maturing  and  development  of 
young  men  into  responsible  leadership 
positions  and  careers." 


Jerry  L.  Atherton 

Jerry  L.  Atherton,  North  Texas  State,  '68, 
is  leaving  his  volunteer  post  as  Governor 
of  the  Fraternity's  21st  District  after  putting 
in  more  than  a  year's  hard  work  with  the 
chapters  and  colonies  in  Texas.  He  lives  in 
Dallas. 

Jerry  spent  a  lot  of  time  working  closely 
with  the  chapters  in  his  District.  "Being 
able  to  develop  the  chapters'  organizational 
skills  to  a  level  where  they  can  effectively 
do  all  of  the  things  necessary  to  maintain  a 
viable  chapter  (i.e.,  rush,  pledgeship, 
finances,  etc.)  and  still  having  time  for 
other  extracurricular  activities  in  their 
academic  pursuits  is  a  major  challenge 
confronting  chapters,"  he  thinks. 

But  the  rewards  are  more  individual  in 
nature,  Jerry  says.  "It  is  good  to  know  that 


Vaughn 

intrinsic  and  exceptional,"  he  says. 
"To  make  friends  with,  get  to  know, 
understand,  and  help  the  fine  caliber 
of  young  men  we  have  is  a  pleasure 
...  a  very  meaningful  experience  and 
keeps  my  faith  strong  in  the  great 
young  people  of  America.  I  highly 
encourage  all  alumni  to  take  part  in 
and  get  to  know  the  great  brothers 
we  have  in  this  nationwide 
brotherhood  of  ours,"  he  added. 


Mendenhall 

Mendenhall  is  not  new  to  work  as  a 
volunteer  alumnus.  He  has  been  a  District 
Governor,  and  an  Alumni  Board  member 
since  graduating  from  Indiana  State.  "I  have 
worked  in  college  student  affairs  for  10 
years  and  with  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  almost  all 
of  that  time,"  he  said.  On  campus, 
Mendenhall  is  also  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology  and  Education. 


Atherton 

through  a  good  Fraternity  experience  a 
young  man  is  able  to  gain  both  knowledge 
and  confidence,  which  should  be  of  benefit 
to  him  as  well  as  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  in  future  years."  He 
continued,   "The  reward  to  an  alumnus 
involved  with  undergraduate  chapters  is 
seeing  those  men  become  successful  and 
leaving  behind  them  a  strong,  viable 
chapter." 

Atherton  works  as  an  equity  analyst  with 
an  investment  management  company  in 
Dallas.  He  specializes  in  bonds  and  credit 
research.  "My  most  memorable 
experience,"  he  said,  "has  been  the  fact  that 
I  received  a  regular  paycheck  during  the 
bear  market  of  1973-74." 

Atherton  has  been  instrumental  in 
colonization  efforts  at  Baylor  University  in 
Waco,  Texas  during  his  term  as  Governor. 
He  is  quick  to  point  out  that  he  is  stepping 
aside  as  District  Governor,  but  not  as  a 
concerned,  interested  volunteer,  taking  part 
in  Dallas  alumni  activities. 
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Dr.  George  Cottier 

Dr.  George  J.  Cottier,  Auburn  University, 
is  a  brother  whose  service  as  a  volunteer 
goes  back  46  years.  He  started  as  Advisor 
to  Theta  Upsilon  Omega  in  the  fall  of  1930 
and  became  Advisor  and  Chapter 
Counselor  to  the  Alabama  Alpha  Chapter 
in  1938  with  the  merger  of  the  two 
fraternities.  He  is  a  Professor  of  Poultry 
Science  and  Pathology  at  Auburn 
University. 

This  spring,  at  68,  Dr.  Cottier  announced 
that  he  would  retire  from  his  post  and  was 
honored  at  a  chapter  banquet  attended  by 
Grand  President  jack  D.  Wheeler.  In  1969, 
he  received  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Heart,  the  Fraternity's  highest  individual 
award. 

In  reflecting  on  his  work  with  the 
Auburn  chapter,  he  explained,  "Each 
president,  and  officer,  and  class  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  preceding 
group.  To  do  a  good  job  takes  time, 
patience,  devotion,  and  understanding.  It's 
a  very  challenging  job,"  he  said. 

The  challenges  which  lie  ahead  for  the 
chapter,  he  says,  are  to  continue  to  strive 
for  higher  scholarship,  better  leadership, 
more  manpower,  better  financial 
conditions,  and  greater  campus  image  for 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,"  he  said.  But  Dr.  Cottier 
is  rewarded  by  seeing  the  chapter  accept 
these  challenges  and  achieve  some  of  them. 
"To  help  turn  green  freshmen  into  good, 
mature  men  and,  I  hope,  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilons  for  life"  is  also  warming  he  said. 

This  spring,  the  living  room  of  Alabama 


Trueman  L   Sanderson 

"Probably,"  said  Trueman  L.  "Sandy" 
Sanderson,  "results  have  come  because  I 
was  sincere,  made  many,  many  visits, 
practically  always  staying  over  at  the  house 
so  I  could  get  to  know  the  members, 
emphasizing  chapter  size,  and  being  always 
mindful  of  the  controller's  job  and  financial 
stability  of  chapters  and  Alumni  Boards." 

And  how  better  could  a  dedicated 
volunteer  alumnus  sum  up  a  bright 
Fraternity  philosophy?  Trueman  Sanderson 
has  served  the  Fraternity  in  a  volunteer 
capacity  for  nearly  40  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Theta  Upsilon  Omega 
Fraternity  prior  to  its  1938  merger  with 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  and  was  initiated  at 
Worcester  Polytech  in  1931.  Since  then,  he 
has  been  called  one  of  the  four  or  five  best 
volunteers  of  all  fraternities  in  this  century. 

Sandy  was  a  District  Governor  for  New 
England  for  23  years  and  is  credited  with 
unprecedented  chapter  growth  and 
improvement  in  his  District.  Retiring  in 
1971  from  the  Bell  Telephone  Company, 


Cottier 

Alpha's  three-year-old  chapter  house  was 
dedicated  in  Dr.  Cottier's  honor. 

He  has  "taught"  more  than  5,000 
students  and  has  assisted  in  or  observed  the 
initiation  of  over  800  men  into  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon.  "Having  served  46  years  as 
Fraternity  Advisor  and  Chapter  Counselor 
probably  puts  me  close  to  the  top  in  years 
in  this  capacity,"  he  said.  Indeed  it  does! 
He  has  attended  eight  Conclaves,  many 
Regional  and  National  Academies,  and 
District  Days. 

Dr.  Cottier's  older  brother,  now 
deceased,  was  a  Sig  Ep;  his  son,  John  W., 
belonged  to  the  Alabama  Alpha  Chapter; 
his  nephew,  Monty,  is  a  member  of  the 
Washington  and  Lee  chapter;  and  his  wife 
and  daughter  both  belong  to  sororities.  "So 
there's  lots  of  Greeks  in  the  family!" 


he  moved  to  Florida  and  immediately 
became  Governor  of  District  8.  He  stepped 
down  from  that  position  in  1975.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Fraternity's  National  Board 
of  Directors  from  1957  to  1963.  "Sandy"  is 
still  Alumni  Board  Treasurer  for  three 
chapters  —  Worcester  Polytech,  University 
of  Vermont,  and  M.I.T. 


Robert  L.  McCune 

"An  exhilarating,  interesting,  and 
rewarding  experience"  were  the  words 
used  by  Robert  L.  McCune,  Bradley,  '50, 
currently  Chapter  Counselor  for  the  two- 
year-old  Loras  College  chapter,  Iowa  Eta. 

"We  have  a  good,  strong  chapter,"  said 
McCune,  "but  to  perpetuate  our  existence 
we  must  strengthen  and  improve  our  rush 
and  pledge  education  programs,  and  place 
greater  emphasis  on  scholarship.  We're  the 
only  national  social  fraternity  on  the  Loras 
College  campus,  and,  therefore,  must  prove 
our  worthiness." 

McCune  feels  that  the  chapter  must 
continue  to  bring  into  membership  high 
achieving  young  men  "who  are  spiritually 
receptive  to  the  ideals  and  principles  of  our 
Fraternity." 

Bob  McCune  has  worked  with  the  John 
Deere  Company  for  25  years,  and  is  now 
Distribution  Administrator  for  its  Industrial 
Equipment  Division.  He  finds  that  he 
benefits  in  his  job  by  working  with  the 
chapter.  "It  has  been  beneficial  to  me  in 
working  with  younger  persons  under  my 
supervision.  It  has  helped  me  become  a 
more  open-minded  person  in  confronting 
work  related  problems,"  he  said. 


Sanderson 


McCune 

"Through  my  experience  of  working 
with  an  undergraduate  chapter,  I  have 
recognized  how  vitally  important  it  is  that 
alumni  become  actively  involved  in  the 
Fraternity,"  McCune  said.  "To  maintain  a 
strong  chapter  requires  constant  vigilance. 
A  chapter  must  have  interested  alumni  to 
perform  advice,  guidance,  and 
encouragement.  I  encourage  all  alumni  to 
become  actively  involved.  They  will  be 
amazed  how  receptive  and  appreciative  the 
undergraduate  chapter  is  of  any  help  that 
an  interestd  alumnus  will  give  them.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  brothers  through  their 
receptiveness  to  your  advice  and  counsel. 
The  love  and  respect  that  they  have 
expressed  have  made  my  service  to  them 
all  worthwhile."  AA 
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Welcome  To  Four  District  Governors 


Peter  D.  Eldridge— 4 

Peter  D.  Eldridge  has  been  appointed  by 
the  National  Board  of  Directors  Governor 
for  District  4.  which  encompasses  chaptersin 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Washington,  D.C. 
As  an  undergraduate,  Eldridge  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Elon  College,  North  Carolina  Mu 
Chapter. 

Eldridge,  whose  home  is  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
is  currently  a  graduate  student  at  Old 
Dominion  University  in  Norfolk,  working 
toward  his  Masters  degree  in  history.  In  his 
undergraduate  chapter,  he  concentrated  his 
efforts  on  alumni  relations  activities. 


Eldridge 

Serving  as  District  Governor,  Eldridge 
hopes  to  work  closely  with  the  officers  of 
the  District's  chapters,  and  has  already  made 
several  chapter  visits  within  the  District.  "I 
believe  that  the  American  fraternity  system 
is  one  which  not  only  enhances  the  college's 
social  life,  but  also  increases  a  man's  personal 
development,  both  mentally  and  spiritually," 
he  said.  "This  type  of  growth  is  not  to  be 
found  in  textbook  or  classroom  presen- 
tations, but  through  men  united  by  common 
ideals  and  the  bonds  of  ritual." 


Peter  H.Dougherty— 5 

West  Virginia's  new  District  Governor  is 
Peter  H.  Dougherty.  Davis  and  Elkins,  75, 
replacing  Tim  Miller,  who  served  as  Gover- 
nor of  District  5  for  two  years.  The  appoint- 
ment was  made  by  the  National  Board  of 
Directors. 

Dougherty  is  State  Probation  and  Parole 
West  Virginia's  Division  of  Cor- 
rection. In  his  chapter,  Pete  served  as  pledge 
class  vice  president,  song  chairman,  parlia- 


Dougherty 

mentarian,  and  chaplain.'  My  perceptions  as 
an  undergraduate  demonstrated  a  need  for  a 
national  fraternity  to  show  to  each  under- 
graduate that  there  are  others  locally  who 
share  our  Ritual,  hopes,  brotherhood,  and 
common  bond,"  he  said.  "This  is,  hopefully, 
one  of  the  accomplishments  that  I  can  be  of 
assistance  in  demonstrating  to  the  West 
Virginia  District." 

Dougherty  calls  the  Fraternity  a  micro- 
cosm of  life.  "However,  I  don't  believe  that 
invitations  to  join  a  particular  (chapter) 
should  be  given  simply  on  acquiring  mem- 
bers— this  proves  self-defeating  in  the  end," 
he  said. 

Pete  and  his  wife,  Sandra,  a  member  of 
Chi  Omega  Soroity,  live  in  Charles  Town, 
West  Virginia. 


Charles  Yoste— 19 

"Charlie"  Yoste,  a  1971  graduate  of 
Mississippi  State  University,  Mississippi  Beta 
chapter,  is  the  Fraternity's  new  District 
Governor  for  the  four  chapters  in  Mississip- 
pi and  Louisiana.  He  was  recently  appointed 


Yoste 


to  the  position  by  the  Fraternity's  National 
Board  of  Directors. 

Yoste,  who  served  his  chapter  as  IFC 
representative,  rush  chairman,  and  Presi- 
dent, also  was  a  member  oi  the  Mississippi 
Beta  Housing  Board  following  his  gradua- 
tion, and  was  instrumental  in  the  con- 
struction of  that  chapter's  new  house,  recen- 
tly completed.  Currently,  Yoste  is  a  third- 
year  law  student  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  School  of  Law  in  Oxford,  and 
plans  to  graduate  in  December,  1976.  After 
graduation,  he  will  practice  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

Yoste  has  become  active  in  the  Fraternity 
after  having  spent  two  years  in  the  Army  in 
Washington.  "Serving  as  District  Governor 
will  give  me  a  chance  to  become  re-involved 
with  the  Fraternity,"  he  said.  "The  District 
system  is  also  a  good  way  for  chapters  to 
benefit  by  more  direct  supervision  and  ad- 
vice," noting  that  with  only  four  chapters  in 
District  19  he  would  have  a  chance  to  visit 
and  work  with  them  frequently. 


William  Davis— 7 

Assuming  the  District  Governorship  of 
District  17,  Missouri,  Bill  Davis  brings  with 
him  to  the  position  the  background  of  a 
traditionally  strong  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  chap- 
ter, Southwest  Missouri  State,  Missouri  Eta. 

Davis  graduated  from  Southwest  Missouri 
State  in  1973,  and  while  an  undergraduate 
played  intercollegiate  football. 

"I  hope  to  be  able  to  assist,  guide,  and 
direct  the  chapters  in  Missouri  in  managing 
and  coordinating  the  Fraternity's  ideals  and 
goals,"  he  said  following  his  appointment  to 
the  position  by  the  National  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. "Fraternities  develop  and  stimulate  in- 
dividuals to  perform  in  a  united  effort  to  the 
ideals  that  benefit  not  only  the  individual 
himself  but  also  the  community,"  he  said. 

Bill  and  his  wife,  Karen,  live  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  where  he  is  Vice  President  of 
Davis  &  O'Brien,  a  marketing  organization 
for  kitchen  fixtures.  District  17  includes  all 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  chapters  in  the  state  of 
Missouri,  of  which  there  are  eight,  and  one 
colony. 
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Early,  Hammond  Named  to 
Serve  on  Fraternity  Commission 


Two  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  educators  have 
been  named  to  the  American  College 
Fraternity  Bicentennial  Commission.  The 
two  are  Dr.  Jack  J.  Early,  Kentucky,  '52, 
President  of  Limestone  College  in  Gaffney, 
South  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Hammond,  Kansas-Emporia,  '66,  Vice 
President  for  Student  Affairs  at  University 
of  Louisville  in  Kentucky. 

The  Fraternity  Bicentennial  Commission's 
job  will  be  to  review  the  impact  and  the 
contribution  to  higher  education  which 
college  fraternities  have  made  during  the 
past  two  centuries.  The  Commission  will 
also  address  the  role  which  fraternities 
should  play  in  the  year  2000,  as  related  to 
American  society  and  higher  education  at 
that  time,  according  to  a  flyer  prepared  by 
the  group. 

Members  of  the  Commission  will  be 
divided  into  four  task  forces  to  develop  a 
report  on  the  fraternity  contributions  to  be 
made  in  the  four  study  areas.  These  areas 
include:  personal  growth  and  development 
potential  of  the  fraternity;  contribution  of 
the  fraternity  to  the  institutional  sense  of 
community;  academic  and  cultural  growth; 
the  fraternity  and  its  contribution  to  the 
campus  environment.  Each  report  will 
include  a  review  of  past  accomplishments, 
identification  of  problems,  trends  and 
issues,  and  recommendations  to  insure  a 
positive  future. 

Each  of  the  four  task  force  groups  have 
held  two-day  meetings  at  Indiana 
University  in  Bloomington  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  their  project.  The  task 
force  reports  will  be  approved  by  the  total 
Commission  membership  before  being 
finally  adopted.  Guidelines  and  statements 
will  be  formulated  for  each  of  the  study 
areas. 

Culminating  the  group's  work  will  be  a 
general  session  of  the  Commission  to  be 
held  November  27-29,  1976  at  the 
Conference  On  The  Fraternity  For  The 
Year  2000  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  the 
birthplace  of  the  college  fraternity. 

John  Robson,  Lawrence  College,  Editor 
Emeritus  of  the  Journal  and  Editor  of 
Baird's  Manual,  has  prepared  one  of 
three  papers  to  be  used  by  the  Commission 
for  reference. 


Early 


Hammond 


A  Unique  Opportunity  For 
Graduate  Students .  .  .  Become 
fl  Resident  Counselor  Now! 


A  Resident  Counselor's  job  is  not  easy,  but 
it  is  rewarding.  Through  his  guidance,  the 
chapter  with  which  he  is  working  during 
the  year  should  make  significant  operational 
progress.  His  goal  is  to  make  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  consistent  with  other  fraternities  on 
campus  through  academics,  positive 
attitudes,  and  sound  management. 

The  Resident  Counselor  should,  at  the  end 
of  his  term,  leave  the  chapter  having 
answered  the  question  "what  constitutes  a 
good  fraternity?",  and  then  leave  the  desire 
with  the  chapter  to  build  itself  into  the  best 
fraternity  on  campus. 
Are  you  qualified  to  be  a  Resident 
Counselor?  Yes,  if  you: 

— are  attending  graduate  school  for  at 

least  one  year. 

— have  a  desire  to  work  for  the 

Fraternity 

— have  had  a  positive  chapter 

experience 

— have  experience  in  leadership 

— enjoy  working  as  a  motivator  and 

leader  with  undergraduate  brothers 
What's  in  it  for  you?  The  position  offers 
free  room  and  board  at  the  chapter  (where 
applicable  and  as  agreed  to  with  the  chapter's 
alumni  board)  and  a  stipend  paid  by  the 
Fraternity  Headquarters.  PLEASE  WRITE 


TO  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  MORE 
INFORMATION  ON  THE  PROGRAM 
AND  ON  SCHOOLS  WHERE 
RESIDENT  COUNSELORS  ARE 
NEEDED.  WRITE:  P.O.  Box  1901, 
Richmond,  Virginia  23215 

Univ.  of  Arkansas 

Baker  Univ.  (Kansas) 

Univ.  of  Cincinnati 

Indiana  State  Univ. 

Ohio  Univ. 

Henderson  State  Univ.  (Arkansas) 

Virginia  Commonwealth  Univ. 

Univ.  of  Wisconsin-Madison 

Oklahoma  State  Univ. 

Univ.  of  New  Mexico 

Michigan  State  Univ. 

Northern  Illinois  Univ. 

Washington  &  Lee  Univ. 

Purdue  Univ. 

Baylor  Univ. 

Texas  Christian  Univ. 

Jacksonville  Univ.  (Florida) 

Lenoir-Rhyne  College  (North  Carolina) 

East  Tennessee  State  Univ. 

Marquette  Univ.  (Wisconsin) 

Western  Illinois  Univ. 

Univ.  of  Iowa 

Morningside  College  (Iowa) 

Vincennes  Univ.  (Indiana) 
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FRED  TURNER 

like  A  Son  Who 

Grows  Up  and  Is 

Ready  to  Take  Over" 


McDonald's 


One  of  the  nation's  richest  men  recently 
said  of  a  Sig  Ep  brother,  "Fred  didn't  finish 
college.  He  has  what  we  need:  spirit  and 
guts  and  dedication  and  integrity.  Forget 
the  brains.  Fred  is  a  multimillionaire,  but  it 
has  not  slowed  him  down." 

Well.  Fred  is  Fred  L.  Turner,  who 
pledged  and  was  initiated  into  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  at  Drake  University,  the  Iowa  Delta 
Chapter,  in  1952.  Today,  Fred,  at  43,  is 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
the  McDonalds  Corporation.  That's  right, 
he  s  the  one  who  keeps  telling  you  that 
"you're  the  one!" 

By  now  you've  probably  guessed  who 
was  talking  about  Turner  a  couple  of 


paragraphs  up.  It  was  Fred's  boss,  Ray  A. 
Kroc,  the  founder  of  the  McDonalds 
Corporation  who  developed  the  idea  after 
selling  "multi-mixer"  machines  for  milk 
shakes.  More  on  that  later. 

It's  easy  to  get  caught  up  in  the  facts, 
figures,  and  phenomenal  growth  of  one  of 
the  world's  fastest-growing  and  most 
dynamic  food  businesses  which  in  1975 
sold  almost  $2.5  billion  worth  of 
hamburgers,  fries,  and  cokes  through  its 
more  than  3,700  licensed  restaurants.  But 
the  success  story  here  is  two-fold;  one  side 
of  it  is  the  demand  for  fast  food  by  our 
suburban,  sometimes  hectic  way  of  life, 
and  the  other  is  just  plain,  hard-driving 


ambition  and  leadership. 

Since  college  (he  left  after  completing  his 
junior  year),  Turner  has  been  with  Kroc 
and  McDonalds.  He  started  in  1956  as  a 
short-order  cook,  frying  burgers  at  Kroc's 
first  McDonalds  restaurant  outside  Chicago. 
At  that  time,  Turner  had  his  sights  set  on 
the  next  logical  step  within  the 
company — the  acquisition  of  his  own 
franchise. 

At  the  same  time,  Kroc,  a  seemingly 
unstopable  mover,  gave  Turner  the 
responsibility  to  personally  keep  an  eye  on 
newly-opened  restaurants,  making  sure  that 
operations  ran  as  smoothly  as  possible.  He 
was  a  one-man  department.  But  within 
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months  Turner  had  to  bring  in  some 
assistants  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of 
the  "golden  arches."  In  the  process,  he  rose 
so  fast  at  McDonalds  that  Kroc  was  never 
able  to  give  him  the  franchise  that  he  had 
earlier  promised. 

Which  prompted  us  to  wonder,  "Just 
how  did  the  golden  arches'  get  started?" 
The  evolution  of  McDonalds  started  in 
California.  In  1954  Kroc,  selling  the  "multi- 
mixer"  machines  which  mix  eight  milk 
shakes  at  one  time  (his  invention),  received 
an  order  for  eight  of  the  machines  from 
the  owners  of  a  drive-in  restaurant  in  San 
Bernardino,  California.  Their  names  were 
McDonald — Maurice  and  Richard.  Upon 
making  a  trip  to  California  to  see  first-hand 
the  brothers'  operation,  Kroc  decided  that 
he  liked  the  idea  of  starting  his  own  drive- 
ins  in  which  he  would  install  "multi- 
mixers."  He  began  opening  the  restaurants 
in  1955  on  a  royalty  agreement  with  the 
McDonalds.  The  idea  caught  on. 

Kroc,  Turner  and  Company  guided  the 
15c  hamburger  chain  to  its  100th 
restaurant  in  1959.  To  help  mark  its  fifth 
year  in  1960,  the  chain  doubled  its  size  to 
200  restaurants  and  sold  its  400  millionth 
hamburger.  That  year  the  Company's  sales 
totaled  $37  million. 

In  1961  Kroc  decided  that  he  must  buy 
out  the  McDonalds  in  order  to  obtain 
control,  and  paid  the  brothers  $2.5  million 
for  the  McDonalds  name  and  the  golden 
arches  trade  mark.  From  there,  the  growth 
in  numbers  of  McDonalds  restaurants  goes 
something  like  this  ...  in  1965  there  were 
738;  by  1970,  1,592;  by  1976,  3,706. 
McDonalds  has  seen  a  49%  growth  in 
earnings  over  the  past  10  years.  Despite  the 
recessionary  period,  1975  earnings  showed 
a  32%  year-to-year  gain.  It  took  18  years 
to  sell  the  first  billion  hamburgers  . . .  the 
recognizable  "billions  sold"  sign  now  stands 
at  19  billion  and  changes  about  every  five 
months.  The  McDonalds  Corporation  went 
public  in  1965. 

"Fred  is  like  a  son  who  grows  up  and  is 
ready  to  take  over,"  said  Kroc  in 
December,  1973  when  he  named  Turner 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  as 
Kroc  stepped  up  to  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Brother  Turner's  work  schedule  has  him 
out  "in  the  field"  two  or  three  days  a 
week,  including  frequent  overseas  tours  of 
international  operations  (which  includes 
more  than  350  restaurants).  "I  work  9:00  to 
7:00  when  I'm  in  the  office,"  he  says, 
although  he  spends  most  of  his  office  time 
acting  upon  work  which  is  awaiting  his 
return  . . .  comprised  mostly  of  conferences 
with  other  top  management  people. 

"When  I'm  out  in  the  field  traveling,  I'm 
visiting  with  owners  in  the  company  and 
trying  to  keep  the  antenna  up  and  get  the 


vibes  on  what  the  opportunity  areas  are,  and 
what  the  problems  are,"  Turner  said.  He 
oversees  some  50,000  employees  in  the 
restaurants.  "I  find  the  best  ideas  from  the 
operators  and  middle  management  group.  I 
think  I  have  the  capacity  to  pull  these  ideas 
out  and  to  see  that  they  are  acted  upon," 
Turner  said. 

And  you  think  hamburgers, 
cheeseburgers,  fries,  shakes,  drinks,  and  the 
rest  aren't  what  you  would  call  a  science? 
You,  then,  have  obviously  not  heard  of 
"hamburgerology,"  the  course  in  which  all 
new  McDonalds  licensees,  managers,  and 
assistants  earn  a  bachelors  degree  from 
Hamburger  University,  located  in  Elk 
Grove  Village,  outside  Chicago.  Trainees 
then  follow  the  Basic  Operations  Course 


"I  find  the  best  ideas 
from  the  operators 
and  middle  management 
group.  I  have  the  capacity 
to  pull  these  ideas  out .  .  .' 


with  an  intensive  10-day  advanced 
operations  course  which  covers  business 
management,  accounting,  marketing 
personnel  management,  and  community 
relations.  An  international  management 
training  center  is  also  housed  in  Elk  Grove. 

McDonalds  is  heavily  concentrated  in 
the  suburban  areas  in  every  state,  although 
the  hamburger  giant  has  been  actively 
developing  walk-in  restaurants  in  the  cities. 
"Our  move  to  the  suburbs  was  a  conscious 
effort  to  go  for  the  family  business  that 
meant  going  after  the  kids,"  Turner  said. 
"We  decided  to  use  T.V.,  so  we  created 
our  own  character,  Ronald  McDonald."  A 
1972  company  survey  indicated  that  96% 
of  American  school  children  can  identify 
Ronald  McDonald,  ranking  him  second 
only  to  Santa  Claus! 

When  formation  of  the  International 
Division  of  McDonalds  came  about  in  1969, 
Turner  and  company  quickly  found  that 
the  suburbs  were  not  the  center  of 
commerce  in  Europe  that  they  are  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  European  store  was 
established  in  an  Amsterdam  suburb 
mistakenly  following  the  American  pattern. 
In  most  of  Europe,  the  cities,  not  the 
suburbs,  are  the  centers  of  activity  where 


most  people  live  and  work.  McDonalds 
found  that  most  Europeans  are  not    as 
mobile  as  Americans.  The  Company,  which 
operates  more  than  350  stores  outside  the 
United  States  in  20  International  Markets 
(including  182  in  Canada  alone),  now 
chooses  mostly  shop  front  stores  in  the 
cities.  The  first  Amsterdam  store  was 
closed  and  reopened  downtown. 

Included  in  the  International  McDonalds 
structure  is  a  $33  million  chain  of  over  100 
stores  owned  by  a  Japanese  businessman. 
His  success,  having  started  from  a  single 
store,  is  somewhat  typical  of  hamburger 
entrepreneurs.  McDonalds  has  made  many 
of  them  rich  men. 

Through  Turner's  guidance,  the 
company  has  captured  the  attention  of 
virtually  all  media  through  amazing 
business  performance,  skillful  and 
concerned  community  relations  projects, 
and  local  business  success  stories. 
McDonalds  has  made  the  covers  of  major 
magazines,  including  Time  and  Newsweek, 
and  has  been  written  up  in  literally  dozens 
during  the  last  few  years.  Because 
McDonalds  is  a  licensing  operation, 
businessmen  throughout  the  world  have 
started  by  posting  the  needed  $150,000  for 
a  franchise  to  start  with  one  restaurant,  and 
have  prospered  and  formed  large  business 
enterprises  locally. 

Through  carefully  administered  support 
programs  and  close  supervision  of  newly 
opened  restaurants,  news  of  failures  is 
seldom  heard,  although,  the  corporation 
has  had  its  share.  Take,  for  example,  a 
restaurant  opened  in  the  late  1960s  in 
western  Chicago.  After  two  years  of 
continuously  losing  money,  McDonalds 
reorganized  it  and  sold  the  franchise  to  the 
Better  Boys  Foundation.  It  is  now  run  on  a 
nonprofit  basis  benefiting  the  Foundation 
and  providing  employment  for  area  youth. 

But  Turner  points  to  one  other  statistic 
which  he  considers  most  important — the 
per-restaurant  volume  continues  to  grow 
demonstrating  individual  success  locally  . . . 
the  average  last  year  was  $727,000  (up  10 
percent  over  1974),  and  325  restaurants 
topped  $1  million  in  earnings  (up  in  1975 
from  169  in  1974). 

Turner's  formula  seems  to  work  from  all 
ends:  profit,  reputation,  and  growth.  Much 
of  the  reputation  is  due  to  the  company's 
advertising  program  called  OPNAD,  for 
"Operators  National  Advertising  Fund,"  a 
voluntary  cooperative  through  which  a 
percentage  of  member  restaurants  sales  go 
for  national  advertising  . . .  effective 
advertising.  And  the  end  product  is  what 
gets  you  and  your  family  not  only  to  drop 
in  at,  but  indeed  look  for  the  golden 
arches,  no  matter  where  you  are.  And 
chances  are  that  you'll  find  one!     ttA 
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75  th  Anniversary 
Reflections .  .  . 


We  asked  some  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  s 
prominml  alumni  brothers  to  share  with  us  their 
feelings  about  the  Fraternity  as  our  75th 
Anniversary  celebration  this  fall  approaches.  Here 

are  their  thoughts  . . . 


William  O.  Beers,  Wisconsin,  '37 — 
Chairman,  KRAFTCO  (Kraft  Foods) 


Beers 
"Since  its  founding,  the  ideal  of 
brotherhood  has  been  the  basis  and 
enduring  contribution  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 
As  a  youth  from  a  rural  Wisconsin 
community,  I  especially  benefited  from  the 
warmth  and  dignity  which  Sig  Ep  provided 
against  the  loneliness  which  is  such  a 
common  part  of  student  life.  Today,  the 
opportunities  for  mutual  help  and  support 
found  within  a  small  group  are  of  even 
greater  importance  in  our  impersonal 
world.  For  that  reason  alone,  I  know  that 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  will  continue  to  exert  its 
good  influence  on  students  across  the 
country  during  the  years  ahead." 

Bob  Broeg,  Missouri,  '40 — Sports 
Editor,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


Howard  E.  Buhse,  Minnesota,  '29 — 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Hornblower  & 
Weeks,  Hemphill,  Noyes 


Broeg 


Buhse 

"In  recent  years,  we  as  a  nation  have 
tended  to  emphasize  our  faults  and 
shortcomings  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of 
our  good  points.  Yet,  I  believe  that  history 
will  record  that  during  the  75  years  our 
Fraternity  has  been  in  existance  real 
progress  was  made  toward  the  goal  of  a 
better  life  for  all.  How  about  the  next? 
The  "American  Way"  represents  the  last 
best  chance  to  continue  progress  toward  a 
better  life,  justice,  peace  and  all  the  things 
most  people  hold  worthwhile. 

"So  it  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  on  this 
the  anniversary  of  our  Fraternity  and  our 
nation,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  will  remain  in 
the  forefront  of  efforts  to  advance  these 
goals  held  dear  by  mankind." 

"As  Msgr.  Louis  F.  Meyer  of  St.  Louis' 
extensive  Catholic  Youth  Council  tells 
former  athletes,  "Put  something  back  into 
the  pot".  Which  is  to  say  that  if  all  of  us 
who  have  benefited  from  membership  in 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  the  first  75  years 
remembered  to  "put  something  back  into 
the  pot",  the  next  75  for  a  great 
fraternity — and  great  influence  on  our 
lives — just  MIGHT  be  even  bigger,  better 
and  more  influential  on  those  who  follow 
us  through  the  Red  Door  and  into  the 
brotherhood's  Heart. 

"Grateful  for  many  things  learned  from 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  I'm  especially  pleased  to 
have  met  Uncle  Billy  Phillips  when 
Missouri  Alpha  celebrated  its  silver 
anniversary  back  in  1939.  To  all,  the  very 
best." 


Robert  G.  Dunlop,  Pennsylvania,  '31  — 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  SUNOCO  (Sun 
Oil  Co.) 


Dunlop 

"My  membership  in  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
Fraternity  provided  the  opportunity  to 
develop  friendships  which  have  been 
meaningful  and  rewarding  for  almost  five 
decades. 

"While  an  active  member  of  the 
fraternity,  I  was  motivated  to  seek  active 
participation  in  campus  affairs  and  achieve 
academic  excellence.  The  consequent 
involvement  resulted  in  a  well-rounded 
development  for  an  interesting  and 
successful  business  career." 

William  C.  Fine,  Wichita  State,  '36— 
President,  Sherwin  Williams  Corp. 

"It  is  a  mark  of  achievement  for  an 
organization  in  these  difficult  times  to  be 
able  to  celebrate  a  75  th  Anniversary  and 
still  be  strong,  vibrant  and  vigorous  in  our 
society.  It  speaks  well  for  the  health, 
strength  and  dedication  to  principle  that 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  epitomizes.'' 


Fine 
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Chris  George,  Miami,  '56 — Television  & 
Movie  star 


Bruce  H.  Hasenkamp,  Dartmouth,  '60 — 
Director  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
White  House  Fellowships 


Fred  Korth,  Texas,  '32 —  Former  Secretary 
of  the  Navy 


George 

"On  this,  our  75th  anniversary,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  Fraternity  for  the  pleasure  and 
happiness  it  has  brought  me,  and  I  hope  the 
years  to  come  will  be  equally  rewarding  for 
us  all." 

Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr.,  William  &  Mary- 
Governor  of  Virginia 


Hasenkamp 
"Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  made  the  greatest 
contribution  to  my  education  and 
preparation  for  life  of  anything  outside  the 
college  classroom.  All  of  us  who  so 
benefited  owe  repayment  of  that  debt  to 
today's  and  tomorrow's  undergraduate  Sig 
Eps,  by  serving  the  Fraternity  in  any  way 
that  we  can." 


Godwin 

"A  seventy-fifth  anniversary  brings  with 
it  the  satisfaction  that  the  enterprise 
observing  that  milestone  has  justified  its 
existence  for  three  quarters  of  a  century. 

"In  the  case  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  its 
significance  to  the  membership  is  far 
greater,  signifying  as  it  does  consistent  and 
accepted  leadership  in  lightening  the 
burdens  of  our  fellow  men  and  making  our 
communities,  our  states  and  nation  better 
places  in  which  to  live." 


Pearson 


Korth 
"The  brothers  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
should,  on  this,  its  75th  anniversary, 
rededicate  themselves  to  follow  the 
principles  and  ideals  of  the  brotherhood 
established  by  its  founders.  We  now  have 
strength  in  numbers  and  with  that  strength 
we  can  achieve  our  goals." 


Andrall  E.  Pearson,  Southern  California, 
'47 — President,  Pepsico  Corp. 

"Seventy-five  years  is  a  relatively  long 
time  for  an  institution  to  endure  in  today's 
world,  and  such  longevity  indicates  the 
presence  of  some  substance  of  value. 
There's  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
value  of  fraternal  life  has  proved  to  be  an 
enduring  one  and  that  the  variety  practiced 
by  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  is,  as  evidenced  by  its 
long  life,  outstanding.  My  wish,  of  course, 
is  that  it  will  continue  so  indefinitely, 
making  its  unique  contribution  to  the 
development  of  young  men  of  character, 
quality  and  ability  to  serve  our  society's 
needs." 


Willard  D.  Voit,  Southern  California, 
'31 — Founder,  Voit  Rubber  Co. 

"It  is  for  more  than  just  nostalgic  reasons 
that  some  of  us  old  grads'  hope  and  work 
for  an  ever  better  and  stronger  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  in  the  years  ahead.  I  cannot  forget 
that  a  loan  from  our  Foundation  helped  in 
making  my  graduation  from  Southern 
California  possible  years  ago.  It  is  my  75th 
Anniversary  wish  that  more  and  more 
alumni  brothers  will  join  in  support  of  our 
fraternity  and  the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
Educational  Foundation.  When  will  there 
be  a  better  time?" 


Voit 
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Bob  Lilly  ,  Texas  Christian,  '61  — Former  Dallas  Cowboy  Football  Player 


I 


/ 


.  <i 


Lilly 
Alan  Steelman,  U.S.  Congressman 


"My  fellow  Sig  Eps:  We  are  celebrating 
both  our  Country's  200th  Anniversary  and 
our  Fraternity's  75  th  year  of  existence. 
Membership  in  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  and 
citizenship  in  our  country  are  both  of  great 
importance  to  me  and  give  me  great  pride. 

"Just  as  the  current  of  human  life  is 
constantly  changing,  so  must  our 
organizations  and  institutions  be  flexible 
enough  to  adapt  to  the  upcoming  needs  of 
people.  When  I  was  in  college  during  the 
sixties,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  fulfilled  my  need 
to  belong  to  a  smaller  group  within  my 


university.  The  complexion  of  today's 
universities  is  changing  hence  the  function 
of  social  fraternities  must  adapt.  The  future 
of  Sig  Ep  should  reflect  the  changing  needs 
of  its  members.  But  since  human  nature 
does  not  change,  I  feel  that  people  will 
always  want  to  belong  to  a  group  which 
fosters  lasting  friendships,  gives  its 
members  a  sense  of  belonging,  and 
promotes  interest  in  social  and  civic  affairs. 
So  I  hope  that  the  next  75  years  for  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  will  be  as  fruitful  as  the  past  75 
years  has  been  for  all  of  us  brothers." 


J.  Edward 


Zollinger,  William  &  Mary,  '27 — Former  Exec.  Asst.  to  The  President,  IBM  Corp. 

"Our  75th  Anniversary  celebrations 
should  include  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  goals  and  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  our 
chapters.  I  believe  their  goals  of 
EXCELLENCE'  in  academics,  character,  and 
service  to  mankind  and  to  each  other, 
supported  by  a  firm  faith  in  God,  have 
been  primarily  responsible  for  our  success. 
Our  nation  urgently  needs  the  kind  of 
leadership  our  chapters  can  find  in  a  good 
rush.  Our  chapters  have  the  capability  to 
help  produce  more  well-rounded  men. 
Let's  make  this  our  goal  during  the  next 
15  years." 


Steelman 

Best  wishes  to  all  fellow  members  of 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  on  the  75th  Anniversary 
of  our  fraternity.  During  this  anniversary 
year,  I  sincerely  hope  that  each  alumnus 
and  undergraduate  member  will  take  just  a 
few  moments  to  reflect  upon  the 
significant  scholastic  and  social  education 
which  his  fraternity  years  provided,  the 
leadership  qualities  which  were  developed 
and  refined,  the  many  lasting  friendships 
which  were  established;  and  then  commit 
himself  to  insuring  that  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
chapters  continue  as  a  haven  for  these 
profitable  experiences.  It  is  indeed 
important  that  the  numerous  worthwhile 
traditions  and  goals  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
remain  implanted  within  the  undergraduate 
chapters  so  that  future  college  students 
may  share  the  fraternal  rewards  which  we 
continue  to  appreciate." 


Zollinger 
Curtis  Carlson,  Minnesota— President,  Carlson  Companies 


"It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
that  its  diamond  anniversary  year  coincides 
with  our  nation's  200th  birthday.  The  solid 
growth  and  proud  heritage  which  the 
United  States  has  achieved  during  the  last 
200  years  are  reflected  in  the  brotherhood 
of  our  great  fraternity.  A  glittering 
diamond  salute  is  due  to  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
and  to  the  individuals  who  have 
contributed  to  its  75  years  of  success." 


75 


Carlson 
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Sig  Ep's 

College 
Presidents 
Speak  Out 


YYmc 


long  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon's  most 
noteworthy  brothers  are  seven  professional 
educators.  Part  I  of  an  interview  with  the 
presidents  of  seven  colleges  and 
universities  was  published  in  the  May, 
1976  issue  of  the  Journal. 

Part  II  of  the  interview,  which  concludes 
the  feature,  provides  us  with  a  perspective 
of  the  social  attitudes  on  campuses,  and  the 
part  which  fraternities  play  in  college 
communities  today  .  .  .  has  that  role 
changed  in  the  last  several  years?  And 
alcohol  ...  is  it  as  much  a  problem  on 
college  campuses  as  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  it  is?  And  how  well  are  incoming 
college  students  really  prepared 
academically  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
higher  education? 

Entrance  Testing  Levels 

We  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  about  the 
poor  academic  preparation  with  which  high 
school  students  are  arriving  on  college 
campuses.  An  unfortunate  national  trend  of 
weaker-than-normal  spelling  and  writing 
abilities  threatens  to  hold  back  an 


increasing  number  of  students  from  more 
advanced  schooling  and  achievement  at  the 
college  level.  This  drop  is  evidenced  in 
corresponding  lower  college  test  scores. 

What  do  the  lower  scores  mean  to 
college  performance?  The  college 
presidents  do  not  see  the  effect  of  this 
trend  as  alarming,  but  rather  as  a  catalyst. 
"This  new  body  of  students  (with  lower 
test  scores)  is  well  prepared  for  college  if 
the  colleges  have  the  types  of  programs 
that  are  compatible  with  the  students' 
interests  and  abilities,"  said  Dr.  Leonard  C. 
Nelson  of  West  Virginia  Tech.  "In  the  long 
run,  society  cannot  help  but  be  improved 
as  more  young  (and  older)  people  attend 
college."  Nelson  makes  the  distinction  that 
the  importance  of  college  entrance  scores 
differs  among  institutions  and  that  most 
colleges  and  universities  now  have  open 
admissions  policies,  accepting  all  students 
who  apply.  He  adds  that  by  arbitrarily 
setting  the  levels  of  test  scores,  adjustments 
could  be  made  to  keep  the  levels  where 
institutions  want  them.  "Yet  this  would  be 
in  conflict  with  our  commitment  to 


provide  higher  education  opportunities  for 
an  even  greater  percentage  of  high  school 
graduates  than  attend  today." 

Dr.  Samuel  Meyer  of  Ohio  Northern 
University  cites  some  social  implications  of 
the  problem.  He  says,  "Society  will  not 
long  tolerate  a  weakening  of  the  academic 
demands  made  upon  students.  A  poorly 
prepared  generation  of  college  students 
may  be  more  significant  to  the  future  of 
the  country,  than  our  concern  about 
whether  a  college  education  leads  to  better 
jobs  and  higher  incomes." 

Citing  the  higher  number  of  students 
competing  for  membership  in  the  national 
scholastic  honorary  fraternity.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Dr.  Duncan  Wimpress,  President  of 
Trinity  University  in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
says  that  he  is  still  disturbed  by  the  "fairly 
general  and  constant  decline  in  the  SAT 
(Scholastic  Aptitude  Test)  and  ACT 
(American  College  Testing)  scores  of  high 
school  seniors"  and  the  fact  that  it  seems  to 
be  a  continuing  trend.  But  still  Wimpress  is 
not  alarmed.  "I  do  not  feel  that  the  decline 
is  sufficiently  sericus  to  predict  a  long- 
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Ronald  E.  Carrier 


"The  fraternity  or 
sorority,  in  order  to 
survive,  must  have 
a  broad  mission." 

range  effect  on  tomorrow's  society,"  he 
said,  adding  that  he  thinks  that  Trinity 
University  students  are  managing  to  pick 
up  existing  slack  during  their  four  years  on 
campus.  "The  drop  does  mean  that  the 
colleges  and  universities  may  have  to 
adjust  the  level  and  scope  of  their 
freshman  and  even  sophomore  courses  to 
some  degree,"  he  adds. 

"It  is  difficult  to  know  what  test  scores 
really  mean,"  says  Dr.  Aubrey  Lucas  of  the 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi  in 
Hattiesburg.  "We  have  never  determined 
the  relationship  of  test  scores  to  later 
success  in  life.  I  believe  the  exposure  of 
declining  test  scores  will  instigate  a  self- 
correcting  reform  in  the  secondary 
schools,"  Lucas  said. 

Dr.  Jack  J.  Early  of  Limestone  College, 
Gaffney,  South  Carolina,  sees  a  positive 
sign  from  the  lower  test  scores.  "Since 
various  students  are  taking  the  ACT  tests 
as  well  as  the  SAT  tests,  we  believe  that 
there  is  a  greater  mix  among  the  student 
population  than  we  have  had  in  recent 
years.  It  is  our  opinion,"  he  says,  "that 
students  have  other  qualities  that  they  are 
bringing  to  college  that  are  not  necessarily 
substantiated  by  test  scores."  Early,  a 
member  of  the  American  College  Fraternity 
Bicentennial  Commission's  Fraternity  for  the 
Year  2000  task-force  study  group, 
emphasizes  the  overall  personality 
development  of  the  college  students,  and  has 
been  an  active  supporter  of  the  fraternity 
way  of  life. 


But  declining  entrance  exam  scores  are 
not  universal,  at  least  according  to  Dr. 
Donald  B.  Ruthenberg  of  Southwestern 
College  in  Winfield,  Kansas.  "Interestingly 
enough,"  says  Ruthenberg,  "in  each  of  the 
last  three  years  Southwestern  College 
students  actually  are  better  prepared  than 
those  we  have  previously  had." 
Ruthenberg  thinks  the  cause  may  be 
geographical,  and  that  school  systems  are 
strengthening  their  broader  base  programs. 
He  also  notes  that  for  many  years  Kansas 
students  were  vocationally  oriented  due  to 
the  state's  heavy  agricultural  industry.  He 
concedes,  though,  that  he  sees  the  lower 
incoming  scores  as  a  national  trend. 

Attitudes 

What  are  the  attitudes  of  today's  college 
student?  It  is  often  the  campus  where 
social  issues  are  mobilized.  In  a  recent 
example,  the  1950s  have  been  revived 
during  the  last  couple  of  years  as  an  era 
full  of  identity  and  enthusiasm  for  young 
people,  evidenced  every  Tuesday  night 
across  America  with  the  appearance  of  the 
television  series  "Happy  Days." 

And  we  remember  the  1960s  which 
brought  on  the  sting  of  presidential 
assassination,  the  trauma  of  racial 
adjustments,  and  the  Vietnam  War. 
Campus  unrest  was  the  result  at  practically 
every  college  and  university  in  the  land. 
These  issues  mobilized  college  students. 

But  as  the  1970s  wind  down,  a  socially 
stimulating  identity  for  young  people  has 
been  lost,  or  so  many  educators  and  trend 
watchers  say.  Young  people  have  relatively 
fewer  issues  around  which  to  rally  now. 
And  so  we  wondered  what  views  the 
college  presidents  had  of  this  feeling.  We 
asked,  "Do  you  see  a  growing  trend  among 
students  and  people  in  general  toward 
lethargy,  apathy,  or  lack  of  personal 
direction?" 

Dr.  Ronald  E.  Carrier  of  Madison  College 
in  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  says  yes,  and  ties 
the  feelings  to  the  nation's  recent  economic 
problems.  "I  think  in  a  recession  period 
you  always  have  those  who  are 
discouraged  and  those  who  feel  they  are 
not  enthusiastic  or  hopeful  about  the 
future,"  Carrier  said.  He  compared  today's 
economic  state  to  the  frustrations  and 
World  War  II  years.  A  dependence  on 
today's  "modern  conveniences"  is  taken  for 
granted  by  most  young  people,  so  they 
expect  life  in  general  to  be  easier,  he  feels. 
"Young  people  have  not  ordered  their 
thinking  in  that  sense,  and  as  a  result  there 
is  some  anxiety,  some  feelings  of 
frustration  on  the  part  of  people  in  college 
today."  He  continues,  "I  think  we've  over- 
sold in  colleges  and  universities  that  we 
guarantee  wealth  in  this  life  and  salvation 
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".  .  .  too  many  are  looking 

to  government  to 

solve  their  problems  .  .  ." 

in  the  next.  What  we  need  to  do  is 
emphasize  that  college  merely  gives  you 
more  options;  whether  or  not  you  exercise 
them  depends  upon  what  your  values  are." 

Most  of  the  other  Sig  Ep  top 
administrators  are  more  positive  and 
generally  do  not  perceive  widespread 
apathy.  Dr.  Ruthenberg  acknowledged  the 
"low  we  hit  after  the  power  struggles  of 
the  60s"  and  said  that  he  sees  in  students  a 
resurgence  of  interest  in  personal  and 
institutional  development. 

Dr.  Lucas  says  that  the  students  with 
whom  he  associates  are  "vitally  concerned 
about  many  issues,  particularly  the  quality 
of  our  lives."  Higher  education,  he  feels, 
continues  to  do  a  good  job  of  helping 
students  come  to  grips  with  "what  this 
world  is  like  and  what  it  can  become." 

Interestingly,  Early,  on  the  other  hand, 
says  that  he  sees  a  growing  trend  of 
students  and  others  looking  to 
"government"  to  solve  their  problems 
rather  than  looking  to  themselves.  "The 
institutions  of  our  free  society  need  to  help 
persons  in  becoming  directed  by  their  own 
goals  and  aspirations  rather  than  relying  on 
government,"  he  said. 

"Recently,  I  had  occasion  to  compare 
some  editorials  in  our  student  newspaper 
deploring  student  apathy  and  disinterest," 
said  Dr.  Wimpress.  He  described  how  he 
compared  those  editorials  with  some  nearly 
identical  editorials,  printed  in  the  student 
newspaper  of  another  college  at  which  he 
had  served  earlier.  "This  second  set  of 
editorial  comments  on  apathy  were  printed 
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— and  believed — over  20  years  ago!"  He 
said  that  he  does  not  believe  the  current 
generation  of  students  is  more  apathetic 
than  other  student  generations,  but  that  he 
does  think  students  are  "more  vocal  about 
their  attitudes  and  more  intense  in  their 
self-examination.  What  is  called  'student 
apathy'  may  simply  be  a  lack  of  overt 
conflict  or  tension,  and  may  actually 
represent  an  increasing  degree  of 
concentration  on  getting  the  job  done' 
with  the  least  amount  of  flurry  and  fuss," 
he  added. 


Cost  of  Education 

"Higher  education  is  becoming  extremely 
expensive,  particularly  for  middle  income 
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persons  from  going  to  college  who 
otherwise  would  have.  Said  Lucas,  "The 
cost  of  higher  education  is  skyrocketing 
and  may  well  eventually  be  priced  out  of 
reach  of  many  of  our  citizens.  This  would 
be  tragic." 

Early  believes  that  students'  families  will 
have  to  assume  a  higher  proportion  of 
college  costs,  and  says  one  reason  is  "the 
needless  duplication  of  effort  by  the 
expansion  of  various  kinds  of  educational 
institutions." 

Presidents  Ruthenberg  and  Carrier  feel 
that  increased  public  support  of  colleges 
and  universities  is  essential.  "I  would 
hope,"  said  Carrier,  "that  we  would  not 
exclude  a  large  number  of  students  who 
could  benefit  from  (a  college  education)  by 

Samuel  L.  Meyer 


increased  costs  of  institutional  operation 
and  because  of  almost  inexorable  logic  of 
the  argument  that  the  one  who  benefits 
most  from  an  education,  should  help  to 
meet  these  increased  costs,"  he  said. 
Whether  institutions  price  themselves  out 
of  the  market,  Wimpress  said,  depends  less 
on  the  tuition  they  charge  than  on  the 
quality  of  their  programs. 
The  Use  of  Alcohol 

Alcohol  .  .  .  the  subject  comes  up  in 
many  different  contexts,  but  it  has  been  a 
topic  of  social  consideration  on  the  college 
campus  for  as  long  as  a  college  education 
has  been  a  reachable  goal  for  most 
American  young  people. 

We  wanted  to  know  from  the  presidents 
if  they  see  the  trend  of  increased  use  of 
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".  .  .  they're  vitally 
concerned  about  the 
quality  of  our  lives  .  . 


"Education  .  .  .  does  it 
benefit  society  or 
the  individual?" 


"A  commitment  to 
provide  higher  education 
for  even  more  students  .  .  ." 


students  and  their  families,"  said  Dr. 
Meyer,  responding  to  our  question  on  the 
cost  today  of  going  to  college.  We  asked 
the  presidents,  is  college  becoming  too 
expensive  for  too  many  people  .  .  .  pricing 
them  out  of  the  market?  As  1980 
approaches,  will  students  be  forced  to 
assume  a  higher  proportion  of  the  true  cost 
of  their  education  in  both  public  and  private 
institutions? 

"Before  1980,"  Meyer  continued,  "we  as 
a  nation  must  decide  whether  the  primary 
benefits  of  higher  education  are  to  the 
individual  or  to  society  at  large."  He  also 
said  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  students 
will  be  forced  to  pay  a  larger  share  of  the 
educational  costs. 

The  presidents  agreed  that  the  expense 
of  education  is  prohibiting  at  least  some 


requiring  them  to  pay  a  larger  share  of  the 
current  educational  costs.  Education  is  a 
social  investment,"  he  said,  "not  a 
consumer  product  to  be  bought  in  the 
market,  but  a  social  investment  that  society 
has  a  responsibility  to  offer  ...  to  young 
people." 

On  the  other  hand,  said  Ruthenberg,  the 
independent  institutions  have  balanced  off 
increased  costs  to  students  with 
scholarships  and  the  costs  of  running  a 
college  are  not  relatively  higher  than  they 
were  in  the  40s. 

Although  Dr.  Wimpress  felt  that  the  cost 
of  education  has  risen  sharply  in 
proportion  to  most  all  costs  in  our  society, 
he  sees  students  having  to  assume  more  of 
the  costs.  "This  .  .  .  will  come  about  both 
because  of  the  problem  of  meeting 


alcohol  on  their  campuses,  and  what 
measures,  if  any,  they  were  taking  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

As  head  of  a  primarily  male  technical 
school,  Dr.  Nelson  said  that  he  does  not 
see  increased  use  of  or  dependence  on 
alcohol,  and  in  fact,  sees  less  use  of  it  now 
than  10  or  20  years  ago. 

Three  of  the  presidents  agreed  with 
Nelson,  and  two  did  not.  Meyer,  who  does 
not  agree  said,  "The  increased  use  of 
alcohol  is  a  problem.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  approval  of  such  use  by  college  or 
university  administrators  makes  a 
contribution  to  learning.  All  evidence 
indicates  that  alcohol  is  a  deterrent  to  that 
process,"  he  said.  Ruthenberg,  too,  sees  an 
increased  dependence  and  thinks  that  it  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  other  types  of 

continued 
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'The  costs  of  running 
a  college  are  not 
relatively  higher 
than  they  were  in  the  '40s." 

drugs  do  not  "do  the  job"  for  students,  and 
the  legal  prohibitions  have  remained 
stringent.  He  adds,  "I  am  concerned  that  on 
many  of  our  campuses  (they)  are  trading 
off  one  drug  which  will  be  just  as  socially 
dehabilitating  for  others." 

At  Trinity  University,  Dr.  Wimpress  says 
that  the  use  of  "hard"  liquor  on  campus  is 
not  especially  prevalent,  and  that  alcohol  in 
general  has  not  been  a  problem.  "Quite 
frankly,  1  credit  virtually  all  of  this  to  the 
maturity  of  our  students  rather  than  to  any 
inspired  university  regulations,"  he 
explained. 

Lucas  added,  "...  healthy  bodies  and 
healthy  minds  will  make  for  less  use  of 
alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  narcotics,  so 
we  try  to  do  a  good  job  in  general 
education,  and  we  try  to  have  an  active 
intramural  program  coupled  with  good 
physical  education." 

Dr.  Carrier  agrees  that  an  overuse  of 
alcohol  is  not  a  major  problem.  "I  see  the 
trend,  drinking  an  awful  lot  of  beer,  but  1 
don't  see  their  (students)  using  alcohol  as 
an  escape.  If  we  can  teach  people  to  have 
good  balance  in  their  lives,  then  they  won't 
abuse  (alcohol).  I  don't  think  there  is  a 
student  on  this  campus  who  is  drinking  to 
escape  from  anything.  I  think  they  are 
using  it  to  have  fun."  Dr.  Early  added,  "At 
esent  time,  we  have  not  observed  an 
-ed  use  or  dependence  on  alcohol 
ong  our  college  students.  We  have  rules 
:  n  the  use  of  alcohol  and  persons 
the  privilege  are  given  special 
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counseling." 

Fraternities 

Has  the  role  of  fraternities  on  college 
campuses  changed,  as  seen  by  these  top 
college  administrators?  We  asked, 
"Comparing  1976  to  when  you  were  an 
undergraduate,  what  do  you  see  as  the  role 
of  fraternities  in  the  college  community 
today?  What  does  the  fraternity 
membership  experience  provide  the 
individual  brother?" 

On  this  topic  the  presidents  were 
positive  in  different  ways.  Said  Lucas, 
"Fraternities  fill  the  same  role  that  they 
filled  when  I  was  a  student  in  the  1950s. 
That  is,  they  provide  a  brotherhood  or  a 
group  which  can  be  your  family  away 
from  home."  He  continued,  "Many 
fraternities  are  a  good  influence  on  their 
members  by  requiring  high  standards  of 
conduct  and  dress,  as  well  as  scholarship," 
Dr.  Ruthenberg  agreed,  saying  that  the  role 
today  is  much  like  it  was  in  the  40s  and 
50s.  "The  need  to  develop  a  homogeneous 
living  ability  still  exists  in  the  desire  to 
belong  to  something  greater  than  one's  self 
is,  I  am  convinced,  an  innate  social  need  of 
the  gregarious  human." 

Dr.  Meyer  said,  "One  of  the  purposes  of 
a  college  education  is  to  prepare  a  student 
for  life.  We  call  it  educating  the  whole 
man  ...  it  is  our  belief  that  the  fraternity 
makes  a  significant  contribution  toward 
that  end." 

Comparing  fraternity  benefits  to  a 
communal  living  experience,  Nelson  cited 
the  "development  of  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  group, 
for  its  vitality,  viability,  and  survival.  The 
lack  of  identification,"  he  said,  "with  an 
organization  has  been  a  significant  factor  in 
student  attrition."  He  added  that  belonging 
to  a  peer  group  with  strong  ties  like  a 
fraternity,  gives  encouragement  and 
motivation  not  available  in  other  campus 
organizations. 

But  Dr.  Wimpress  said  that  he  does  see  a 
change  in  the  campus  role.  "I  feel  that 
fraternities  have  a  renewed  opportunity 
today  to  take  leadership  roles  on  campuses 
across  the  country,  and  to  be  a  major  force 
in  leading  those  institutions  to  greater 
relevance  and  significance  in  their 
educational  and  extracurricular  programs." 
Wimpress  sees  the  benefits  to  the 
individual  brother  extending  beyond  the 
campus,  although  he  emphasizes  that  they 
still  provide  the  important  sense  of 
"belonging."  "Fraternities  can  provide  a 
new  and  exciting  means  for  a  student  to 
become  involved  in  leadership  of  his 
campus  and  civic  communities,"  he  said. 

Also  seeing  change.  Dr.  Early  observed, 
"Fraternities  are  beginning  to  become 
broader  in  outlook  and  outreach  on  many 
of  our  campuses,"  but  he  also  emphasized 
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".  .  .  the  one  who  benefits 
most  from  an  education 
should  help  to  meet 
these  increased  costs." 

the  traditional  benefits.  "On  the  larger 
campuses,  fraternities  provide  a  small 
group  experience  that  is  essential  for 
undergraduate  students,"  he  said. 

Construction  of  a  new  fraternity  sorority 
housing  complex  on  the  quickly  expanding 
Madison  College  campus,  is  scheduled  to 
begin  this  school  year  on  an  attractive  site 
surrounding  a  small  pond  and  grassy  hills. 
This  prompted  Dr.  Carrier  in  particular, 
and  other  Madison  administrators,  to  look 
carefully  at  the  role  of  fraternities  in  the 
college  community.  "Fraternities,"  he  said, 
have  to  be  more  than  simply  social  groups 

.  .  the  fraternity  or  sorority,  in  order  to 
survive,  must  have  a  broad  mission.  They 
must  have  a  set  of  standards,  and  those 
standards  must  be  translated  into  programs 
.  .  .  such  as  tutorial  programs,  service 
programs,  growth- types  of  experiences  for 
an  individual,  brotherhood  that  offers  a 
hand  to  another  brother  who  is  having 
trouble  either  academically,  or  socially,  or 
some  other  way."  He  added,  "Once  you 
have  the  experiences  in  the  fraternity,  you 
should  leave  that  fraternity  a  better  person 
than  when  you  went  into  it."  He  pointed 
out  that  fraternities  will  be  selected  to 
move  into  the  limited  number  of  new 
fraternity  dorms  based  on  these  kinds  of 
program  (the  Virginia  Iota  chapter  of 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  one  of  the  campus'  top 
fraternities  based  on  College  Survey 
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Indiana  All  Stars 

Shoot  for  Muscular  Dystrophy 


by  Jim  Woods,  Ball  State  University 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  captured  statewide 
attention  in  Indiana  recently.  The  occasion, 
on  May  9,  was  the  Hoosier  All-State 
Basketball  Classic,  benefiting  the  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Association  ...  a  basketball 
extravaganza  conceived  and  sponsored  by 
the  members  of  the  85-man  Indiana 
Gamma  Chapter,  Ball  State  University. 

The  event,  held  on  Mothers  Day,  drew 
2,500  people  to  the  Indianapolis  Market 
Square  Arena.  Many  felt  that  attendance 
would  have  been  greater  had  the  event 
been  held  on  a  different  weekend,  but 
nevertheless,  successful  it  was! 

The  project  started  early  in  October, 
1975,  when  a  few  of  the  Indiana  Gamma 
brothers  came  up  with  the  idea  of  a 
basketball  game  to  raise  money  for  a 
charity.  Convinced  that  it  was  an  original 
idea  for  a  community  service  project,  three 
Sig  Eps— Chris  White,  Wil  Florin,  and  Al 
Wright— drew  up  a  rough  plan  for  the 
project  and  quickly  contacted  the  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Association. 

The  people  at  Muscular  Dystrophy  liked 
the  idea,  and  emphasized  to  the  three  that 
early  planning  would  be  the  only  way  the 
project  would  be  successful.  That  was  all 
the  encouragement  they  needed!  By 
January,  the  brothers  were  on  the  phone 
and  writing  letters  to  media  contacts  and 
potential  financial  backers,  trying  to  get  the 
project  off  the  ground.  Their  efforts, 
although  frustrating  at  first,  paid  off  finally 
when  they  were  able  to  enlist  the  active 
participation  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
newspaper,  which  carried  most  of  the 
publicity  for  the  affair. 

The  next  hurdle,  acquiring  the  financial 
backing  required  to  reserve  the  17,500  seat 
Market  Square  Arena,  was  cleared  when 
Brother  Brett  Brown  and  his  father,  Robert 
G.  Brown,  of  Mr.  Doughnut,  Inc.,  in  Fort 
Wayne,  agreed  to  support  the  project.  "The 
Arena  was  the  only  place  we  could  hold 
the  event  in  order  to  attract  the  players  we 
needed  and  the  public,"  said  Wil  Florin. 


George  McGinnis,  right,  watches  John  Laskowski  chase  MVP  Billy  Shepherd. 


"For  a  while,  we  were  very  worried,  but 
thanks  to  Mr.  Brown,  it  all  worked  out 
fine,"  he  said. 

The  final  problem  was  to  confirm  the 
players  for  the  event.  Many  were  located 
in  different  cities,  which  meant  their 
having  to  fly  into  Indianapolis  at  their  own 
expense.  But  after  the  newspaper  coverage 
and  financial  backing  were  arranged, 
players  began  to  accept  the  invitations. 

The  roster  for  this  novel  affair  included 
six  former  "Mr.  Basketballs,"  and  some  20 
other  Hoosier  natives  .  .  .  men  like  George 
McGinnis  (Indiana  Pacers  and 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  top  three 
players  ever  to  come  out  of  Indiana),  Jon 
McGlocklin  (Indiana  University  and  11- 
year  NBA  veteran,  now  with  the 
Milwaukee  Bucks),  John  Laskowski  (known 
as  "Super-Sub"  at  Indiana,  just  finishing  his 
rookie  year  with  the  Chicago  Bulls),  Tom 
Abernathy,  Mike  Flynn,  Don  Buse  (Indiana 
Pacers),  and  Billy  and  Dave  Shepard.  Other 
Hoosier  standouts  agreeing  to  play 
included  Jimmy  Rayl,  Frank  Kendrick, 
Willy  Humes,  Larry  Humes,  Steve 
Downing,  Wayne  Pack,  Darrell  Elston, 
Larry  Bullington,  Jerry  Nichols,  Bob  Ford, 
John  Ritter,  and  Pete  Trgovich. 

Many  of  the  players  put  forth  efforts  for 
the  event  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty,  like  Jon  McGlocklin,  who  helped  by 
trying  to  enlist  the  VanArsdale  brothers, 
Tom  and  Dick,  and  a  couple  of  his 
Milwaukee  teammates.  McGlocklin  also 
flew  in  two  days  early  to  do  a  television 
appearance  publicizing  the  game.  Another 
of  the  game's  greats,  Oscar  Robinson, 
originally  agreed  to  play,  but  at  the  last 
minute  had  to  decline  ("Why  didn't  you 
guys  tell  me  it  was  Mothers  Day?"). 

On  Sunday  at  2:30,  the  coaches— Tony 
Hinkle  (Butler  University)  and  Angus 
Nicoson  (Indiana  Central),  Hoosier  Hall  of 


Fame  rivals— ushered  their  all-star  lineups 
to  their  benches,  having  reminded  them 
that  the  game  was  an  easy-going,  fun-filled 
one  .  .  .  exactly  the  atmosphere  both  the 
players  and  fans  seemed  to  enjoy  most! 

The  149-139  finish,  taken  by  Nicoson's 
"Naturals"  over  Hinkle's  "Heroes"  indicates 
that  it  wasn't  much  of  a  defensive  game. 
"But  it  was  fun,"  said  Tommy  Abernathy 
afterward.  The  halftime  star  of  the  day  was 
Hallie  Bryant,  former  Harlem  Globetrotter, 
who  won  the  shooting  contest  by  sinking 
nine  of  ten  free  throws  and  four  out  of 
five  three-pointers.  Billy  Shepard  was  the 
game's  most  valuable  player,  displaying  a 
dazzling  array  of  shots  in  the  16-point,  14- 
assist  effort. 

The  "Naturals"  shot  a  commendable 
51.3  percent. 

At  halftime,  Indiana  Gamma  was 
presented  with  a  plaque,  recognizing  the 
brothers'  efforts  in  raising  money  through 
the  event  for  Muscular  Dystrophy.  At  last, 
a  feeling  of  relief  and  satisfaction 
permeated  the  chapter. 

Several  of  the  players  made  halftime 
remarks  to  the  crowd  gathered  for  the 
Classic.  Also  receiving  a  plaque  for  his 
efforts,  was  Larry  Humes,  who  was 
presented  the  sportsmanship  trophy.  Said 
Bill  Benner  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  the 
next  day,  "The  extent  of  his  humility  can 
be  measured  by  his  statement  afterward 
when  he  said,  'It  was  an  honor  for  me  to 
play  with  all  these  guys.'  " 

The  end  result  was  a  tremendous  all-star 
game  for  Hoosier  basketball  fans.  Never 
before  had  so  many  great  Indiana  players 
met  on  the  hard-wood  in  one  game  . . .  and 
Jon  McGlocklin  enjoyed  himself  so  much 
that  he'd  "like  to  do  it  again  next  week." 
That  would  make  a  lot  of  Hoosiers  very 
happy. 
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Although  we  don't  often  think  about  it, 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  is  a  big  business,  with 
land  and  property  holdings  in  practically 
every  section  of  the  country. 

The  Fraternity  and  most  of  the 
undergraduate  chapters  own  real  estate, 
kitchen  equipment,  employ  a  cook,  pay 
taxes,  and  carry  enough  insurance  to  cover 
all  the  possible  calamities  which  could 
follow  a  group  of  college  men  living  under 
one  (or  more)  roof. 

And  who  heads  these  business 
responsibilities?  About  1,000  Sig  Eps — some 
in  their  twenties,  some  in  their 
seventies — representing  all  sorts  of 
professions  and  business  fields.  Most  have 
families  and  most  devote  their  spare  time 
to  other  community  affairs.  But  they  all 
have  one  thing  in  common.  They  recognize 
their  own  positive  experience  during 
college  years  as  fraternity  members,  and 


they  believe  in  it  strongly  enough  to  spend 
some  of  their  own  spare  time  to  help 
insure  that  the  experiences  are  maintained 
and  made  available  to  today's  college 
students.  We're  talking  about  the 
indispensable— indeed,  invaluable— work 
done  by  members  of  local  alumni 
corporation  boards. 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon's  Alumni  Boards 
operate  under  autonomous  corporations  in 
most  cases,  and  supervise  the  many 
financial  commitments  of  a  fraternity 
house.  Those  commitments  entail  amounts, 
in  some  cases,  totaling  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  They  handle 
insurance  . . .  repairs,  major  and  minor  . . . 
new  construction  projects  . . .  remodeling 
. . .  furnishings  . . .  freezers  and  other 
kitchen  needs  . . .  plumbing  and  electrical 
problems  . . .  and  they  sometimes  act  as 
enforcers  of  chapter  regulations.  They  also 
give  advice  when  needed. 


Illustrating  this  effort  is  the  15 -man 
Alumni  Board,  or  Board  of  Trustees,  of  the 
Ohio  Eta  House  Corporation,  Miami 
University  of  Ohio.  Edward  C.  Kimball, 
Miami,  '54,  president  of  the  board,  involved 
himself  after  returning  to  the  Oxford,  Ohio 
area  from  New  Orleans.  "It's  kind  of 
contagious,"  he  said.  "Once  you  get  over 
to  the  house  and  see  how  well  the  kids  are 
doing  and  how  warmly  they  treat  alumni, 
you  can't  help  but  want  to  support  them." 
Ohio  Eta  is  a  chapter  of  130  men,  75  of 
whom  live  in  one  of  the  two  houses 
owned  by  the  Corporation  (the  second 
house  was  purchased  in  1974). 

Kimball  says  that  Ohio  Eta  Alumni 
Board  meetings  are  almost  considered 
social  events  for  the  members.  "If  it  can  be 
a  pleasant  experience,  you  look  forward  to 
it.  The  guys  at  the  house  appreciate  the 
fact  that  alumni  come  the  distance  (some 
of  the  members  drive  100  miles) — they 
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show  it  in  several  ways,  like  when  they 
gave  all  the  alumni  T-shirts  with  Sig  Ep 
Sam  on  the  front.  If  all  you  have  are 
insolvable  problems,  you  won't  get  the 
alumni  around,"  he  said.  "Ten  men  from 
the  chapter  attend  all  our  meetings  and 
make  us  feel  at  home.  That's  what  makes 
alumni  drive  long  distances  once  a  month." 

Dr.  William  M.  Gordon,  Miami  '57, 
Chapter  Advisor  (Counselor)  and  a 
Professor  of  Education  at  Miami,  is  hailed 
by  his  fellow  alumni  and  undergraduates 
alike  as  having  inspired  the  Board  and  the 
chapter  to  current  positions  of  strength. 
Gordon  makes  at  least  one  stop  at  the 
house  daily.  He  explained  that  the  Board 
"is  very  supportive  of  all  chapter  activities. 
They  provide  financial  advice,  own  both 
houses,  take  responsibility  for  the  physical 
structure  and  major  expenses,  and 
participate  in  most  major  social  functions." 

"The  key  to  our  thing,"  said  Kimball,  "is 
Doc  Gordon.  He  can  relate  to  the 
undergraduate  problems  and  he  can  relate 
to  alumni  problems  because  he  is  one." 

The  Ohio  Eta  Alumni  Board's  current 
projects  now  are  the  purchase  of  a  walk-in 
freezer,  a  new  dishwasher,  and  a  new 
furnace  and  hot  water  heater.  The  Board 
makes  recommendations  on  rush  (they  feel 
they  must  maintain  manpower  at  100  men 
or  more),  and  they  work  with  the 
undergraduate  chapter  controller  in 
collecting  outstanding  bills.  "We're  a 
recommending  body,"  said  Gordon,  "but 
our  whole  objective  is  for  the  chapter  to 
remain  fiscally  sound." 

Kimball  attributes  the  success  of  both 
the  chapter  and  the  Board  to  "the  General 
chemistry  of  the  men  and  enthusiastic 
officers."  Gordon  agrees.  "The  quality  of 
the  men  is  what  makes  the  thing  go,"  he 
said. 

Gordon  believes  in  an  age  representation 
on  the  Board,  and  explained  that  officers 
serve  two  years — it  takes  eight  years  to 
"move  through  the  chairs.  We  start  men 
out  on  the  Board  at  25  to  27  years  of  age," 
he  said.  This  means  two  things  . . . 
continuity,  and  a  diversity  of  viewpoints. 

Another  primary  consideration  for  Board 
members  is  their  field  of  work.  Richard  S. 
McAdams,  '54,  is  an  insurance  agent 
familar  with  the  chapter's  particular 
insurance  needs,  and  carries  the  policies  and 
advises  the  board  on  other  insurance 
questions.  "But  we're  also  interested  in  the 
chapter's  scholarship  and  pledge  education 
programs,"  he  said,  explaining  that  the 
officers  present  the  programs  to  Board 
members  for  their  advice.  "We're  trying  to 
stimulate  diversed  interest  in  the  Fraternity 
for  the  actives  and  alumni,"  McAdams  said, 
adding  that  some  alumni  usually  take  part 
in  the  chapter  initiations. 


Gordon 


"The  quality  of  the  men 

is  what  makes  this  thing  go." 

Michael  Macechko,  '65,  got  involved 
two  years  ago  because  the  chapter's  alumni 
relations  program  needed  improvement. 
Mike  is  Assistant  Alumni  Director  for 
Miami  University.  He  believes  in  alumni 
guidance  because  the  undergraduates  in  the 
chapter  are  impressed  by  the  efforts  they 
see  alumni  putting  forth  to  the  chapter's 
benefit  ...  it  gives  them  the  "lifetime" 
dimension.  He  also  explained  that  the 
Board  can  be  "the  bad  guy  in  sticky 
situations  to  lay  down  the  law  to  the 
chapter"  when  it's  needed  ...  a  real  service 
to  the  officers.  "It  keeps  them  from  getting 
caught  in  the  middle  by  being  able  to  say 
that  the  Alumni  Board  determined  such 
and  such,"  he  said. 

Thomas  A.  Rodgers,  '67,  is  a  lawyer  and 
enjoys  what  he  calls  the  "looseness"  of  the 
meetings.  "It's  a  lot  of  informality  with  a 
certain  amount  of  responsibility,"  he  said. 
Rodgers  feels  that  the  chapter  has  benefited 
from  being  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Board's  expertise  ...  to  use  their  talents  and 
"connections." 

He  credits  Rick  Wolf,  '74,  for  having 
originated  a  dynamic  alumni  relations 
program  consisting  of  several 
chapter/alumni  newsletters  each  year,  and 
the  chapter's  first  annual  Homecoming 
extravaganza  which  was  held  last  school 
year.  "Since  Rick,  there  have  been  some 
dynamic  guys  in  the  chapter  serving  as 
alumni  relations  chairman,  like  Larry  Kohn 
this  past  year,"  Rodgers  said. 

Rodgers  explained  that  he  was  able  to 
involve  Richard  H.  Burk,  '65,  a  doctor  who 
lives  behind  him  in  Troy,  Ohio,  on  the 


Alumni  Board.  "It  was  nice  to  have 
someone  to  make  the  100  mile  trip  once  a 
month  with  me,"  Rodgers  said.  Burk  is  now 
the  Corporation's  Vice  President. 

Other  Board  members  include  a 
contractor,  an  accountant,  a  banker,  and 
several  salesmen. 

Michael  E.  Brown,  '75,  said  "The 
undergraduates  would  sometimes  rather  see 
new  furniture  than  a  freezer.  The  Board 
must  sit  back  and  be  more  objective.  As 
the  undergraduates  see  this  over  their  first 
couple  of  years  in  the  chapter,  it  acts  as  a 
maturing  process."  Brown,  the  Board's 
Secretary,  explained  that  the  chapter  made 
a  commitment  to  maintain  top  levels  of 
manpower  before  the  second  chapter  house 
was  purchased  in  1974.  They  agree  to  a 
minimum  of  30  men  pledged  following 
each  winter  rush.  "It  couldn't  have  worked 
better,"  Brown  said. 

Kansas  Gamma  Alumni  Board 

Another  Alumni  Board  to  realize  success 
through  the  efforts  of  its  volunteer 
members  has  been  The  Kansas  Gamma, 
University  of  Kansas  Alumni  Corporation. 
Rodd  D.  Staker,  '66,  a  structural  engineer, 
furnished  information  on  recent  projects 
undertaken  by  the  eight-man  Board.  The 
group  works  by  a  five-year  plan  on  house 
improvements. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  Board  has 
completed  over  $20,000  worth  of 
remodeling  and  improvement  projects  in 
the  chapter  house.  Included  in  these  was 
the  addition  of  a  patio,  a  seater  sun  deck 
and  landscaping  behind  the  chapter  house. 
In  addition,  the  dining  room  was 
completely  remodeled  with  a  new  wood 
parquet  floor,  new  drapes  and  newly 
painted  walls.  Other  work  included  new 
doors  and  door  jambs  for  the  individual 
study  rooms,  new  carpeting  on  the  second 
floor  halls,  and  painting  and  repairing  of 
the  housemother's  quarters.  Funding  for  the 
improvements  came  from  a  loan,  from 
Alumni  Board  savings,  and  from  donations 
made  by  alumni  and  parents.  Long-range 
plans  include  complete  remodeling  of  the 
chapter  and  TV  rooms. 

Kansas  Gamma's  Alumni  Board  meets 
every  month  from  August  through  May. 
Staker  prepares  and  distributes  an  agenda 
before  each  meeting  so  that  each  member 
may  give  prior  thought  to  the  order  of 
business. 

The  Board  first  considers  the  chapter 
preferences  for  house  improvements,  and 
then  considers  its  past,  present  and  future 
goals  and  objectives.  "We  determine  which 
projects  to  perform  and  when,  and  we 
budget  to  insure  adequate  financing  of  the 

continued  on  page  \2 
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Travelin'  Down  that  Long,  Lonesome  Highway 
1976-77  Regional  Directors  Ready  to  Tackle 
Chapter  Problems 


Sigma  Phi  Epsilon's  five  Regional 
Directors  have  been  busy  this  summer 
preparing  tor  what  looks  to  be  an  extensive, 
fast-paced  chapter  visitation  program  tor 
1976-77.  In  addition  to  the  normal  chapter 
consultation  which  the  "RDs"  conduct 
throughout  the  school  year,  they  have 
been  developing  new  chapter  support 
programs,  publications,  and  ideas  which 
will  further  aid  the  Fraternity  at  the 
undergraduate  level  in  its  growth  and 
improvement    Toward  A  Century  of 
Brotherhood." 

Two  of  this  year's  Regional  Directors,  Bob 
Anderson  and  Don  Cicchino,  are  returning 
for  their  second  year.  Joining  the 
Headquarters  Management  Team  for  their 
first  year  are  Tim  Kisner,  Rudy  Mahara, 
and  Coleman  Rich. 

Anderson,  Lehigh,  (Pennsylvania)  75, 
served  last  year  as  Regional  Director  for 
the  southeastern  United  States.  Working 
with  38  chapters  and  their  alumni,  Bob 
coordinated  the  1976  Regional  Academy 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  and 
a  leadership  seminar  for  selected  chapters 
at  Georgia  State.  He  assisted  in  the 
installation  of  two  chapters  in  his  region.  In 
his  undergraduate  chapter  Bob  was  alumni 
relations  chairman,  pledge  educator,  vice 
president,  and  IFC  representative. 

Don  "Chic"  Cicchino,  Seton  Hall  (New 
Jersey)  74,  also  begins  his  second  year 
traveling  the  upper  midwestern  United 
States.  He.  too,  coordinated  a  Regional 
Academy  at  Monmouth  College  in  Illinois 
and  assisted  in  the  installation  of  two  new 
chapters  in  that  state.  In  his  chapter  he  was 
president,  vice  president,  rush  chairman, 
pledge  educator,  alumni  relations  chairman, 
and  represented  the  chapter  in  IFC.  In  1975 
Chic  received  the  J.  E.  Zollinger 
Outstanding  Senior  Award  for  District  3  at 
the  Regional  Academy. 

The  three  new  Regional  Directors  have 
undergone  intensive  training  for  their  new 
positions  during  their  six-week  session  in 
Richmond.  Tim  Kisner,  Lehigh,  76,  joins 
the  staff  after  serving  his  chapter  as  rush 
chairman,  and  president.  He  was  active  in 
District  3  activities  and  was  the  delegate  to 
the  Grand  Chapter  conclave  held  last 
summer  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Tim  also 
attended  1975  and  76  Regional  Academies. 

Rudy  Mahara,  Purdue,  75,  is  one  of  only 
a  tew  men  who  has  had  the  opportunity 


Clockwise  at  the  top  is  Coleman  Rich  Rudy  Mahara.  Grand  President  Jack  Wheeler,  Bob  Anderson. 
Chic  Cicchino.  and  Tim  Kisner. 


to  work  as  a  member  of  two  different 
undergraduate  chapters.  He  was  initiated  at 
Vincennes  University  in  Indiana  and  later 
affiliated  with  the  Indiana  Alpha  (Purdue) 
chapter.  Rudy  has  been  pledge  class 
president,  pledge  educator,  and  secretary. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  St.  Louis  Grand 
Chapter  and  attended  the  last  two  regional 
academies  for  Indiana. 

Coleman  Rich.  North  Carolina  State,  76, 
served  his  chapter  as  president,  assistant 
controller,  pledge  educator,  and  hosted  the 
1976  District  6  Sports  Day  as  district 
president.  He  was  also  a  delegate  in  St. 
Louis  last  summer,  and  attended  the  last 
two  regionals  in  the  southeast.  Coleman 
was  very  active  in  the  N.C.  State  IFC  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Greek  Council. 

The  management  team  at  Headquarters 
is  prepared  to  meet  the  challenges  which 
the  1976-77  school  year  will  provide  for 
our  chapters.  Concentrated  efforts  will  be 
placed  on  the  chapter's  volunteer  alumni, 
and  their  responsibilities. 


Along  with  giving  increased  attention  to 
Alumni  Boards,  the  Regional  Directors  will 
introduce  a  new  concept  ot  leadership 
training  in  the  fall.  District  Officer 
Workshops  will  be  conducted  on  Sundays 
in  most  of  the  25  Districts.  The  workshops 
will  emphasis  training  and  consulting  with 
chapter  presidents,  rush  chairmen,  and 
chapter  counselors. 

Our  Regional  Directors  represent  the 
single  most  important  chapter  support 
program  offered  by  the  national  fraternity. 
The  experience  which  each  man  gains 
during  his  term  "on  the  road"  is  an 
invaluable  asset  to  his  later  career 
development.  Headquarters  is  currently 
accepting  applications  for  next  year's 
Regional  Director  staff  and  will  welcome  a 
chance  to  talk  with  any  interested 
undergraduate  brothers  who  plan  to 
graduate  between  now  and  June,  1977. 

— Bcb  Anderson 
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Ted  Mack,  Builder  of  Stars  for 
More  Than  20  Years,  Dies  at  72 


Ted  Mack,  Denver  '12,  a  personality 
known  to  millions  as  host  of  the  Original 
Amateur  Hour  program  on  radio  and 
television,  died  July  12  at  the  age  of  72. 

Brother  Mack  began  his  career  in 
entertainment  as  a  band  leader  and 
Vaudeville  master  of  ceremonies  in  the 
1920s.  He  was  born  in  Greeley,  Colorado, 
and  originally  studied  law  at  Denver 
University  before  turning  to  a  career  in 
music.  In  1926  he  joined  the  Ben  Pollock 
orchestra  as  a  saxophone  and  clarinet 
player.  Glenn  Miller  was  a  member  or  the 
band  at  that  time  and  after  Mack  left  it  the 
following  year,  Benny  Goodman  became 
its  clarinetist. 

In  1935  he  joined  the  Major  Bowes 
Original  Amateur  Hour  radio  show  as  a 
talent  scout,  and  in  1948  he  succeeded 
Bowes  as  the  show's  emcee.  Under  Mack, 
the  Amateur  Hour  became  a  pioneering 
television  program,  starting  in  1948  on  the 
Old  Dumont  network,  then  moving  to 
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NBC,  ABC  and,  for  its  final  12  years,  to 
CBS.  The  last  show  was  presented 
September  27,  1970. 

The  Original  Amateur  Hour  was  a 
stepping  stone  for  many  future  stars  during 
its  long  run,  with  such  personalities  early 
on  as  a  young  Frank  Sinatra,  Robert 
Merrill,  Beverly  Sills,  Pat  Boone,  Jack 
Carter,  Maria  Callas,  Ann-Margret,  Jerry 
Vale,  and  many  others. 

Brother  Mack's  weekly  entourage  also 
included  baton  twirlers,  a  man  who  played 
a  singing  saw,  Swiss  bell  ringer,  kitchen 
bands  with  washtubs,  and  ventriloquists,  to 
name  only  a  few. 

Since  1970,  Mack  has  been  active  on  the 
college  lecture  circuit,  hosting  talent  shows 
and  making  occasional  television 
appearances.  Brother  Mack  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  activities. 
He  and  his  wife  Marguerite  had  their  home 
in  Irvington-On-the-Hudson  in  New  York, 
and  observed  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary  last  March. 


Alumni  Groups  Planning  Fall  Calendars 


Arizona 

Phoenix  Alumni  Association  will  be 
meeting  bi-monthly  and  working  on 
alumni  support  of  rush  for  the  Arizona 
State  chapter.  Acting  director  is  Randy 
Mankin. 

Arkansas 

Central  Arkansas  Alumni  Chapter  plans  an 
October  30  75th  Anniversary  celebration 
to  coincide  with  a  football  game  in  Little 
Rock  between  Arkansas  and  Rice 
University.  Terry  Rasco  is  president. 

Florida 

South  Florida  Alumni  Association  plans  a 
late  summer  rush  party.  In  May,  the  group 
of  60  alumni  gathered  for  volleyball, 
swimming,  billiards,  fellowship,  and 
barbecue  chicken.  Anyone  wishing  more 
information  should  contact  John  M.  Parker, 
1511  Lisbon  St.,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  or  call 
443-9438  (after  6:00  p.m.). 

Illinois 

Lawrence  E.  Dimond  writes  that  six 
University  of  Illinois  Sig  Eps  and  wives  are 
gathering  in  Urbana  October  22  and  23  to 
mark  the  golden  anniversary  of  their 
graduation. 


Indiana 

Evansville  Alumni  Chapter  meets  quarterly 
at  the  Indiana  Epsilon  (U.  of  Evansville) 
chapter  house,  1332  Lincoln  Ave., 
Evansville.  In  September  an  alumni  rush 
fish  fry  will  be  held,  followed  in  October 
by  a  homecoming  gathering.  President  is 
Jack  R.  Brenton,  2813  E.  Chestnut, 
Evansville. 

Kansas 

Kansas  Gamma  (Kansas  Univ.)  Alumni 
Association  continues  to  publish  its  12- 
page  newsletter,  the  Cammaramma, 
mailed  three  times  a  year  to  the  chapter's 
more  than  1,000  alumni.  In  April  the 
association  and  chapter  held  a  banquet 
honoring  graduating  seniors.  Homecoming 
will  be  October  16  and  will  include  a 
buffet  lunch  at  the  house  along  with 
festivities  marking  the  Fraternity's  75th 
Anniversary. 

Nebraska 

Omaha  Alumni  Chapter  activities  this  year 
included  the  25th  anniversary  celebration 
attended  by  over  200  alumni.  Officer 
elections  were  held  in  March  at  which  Paul 
Fesler  was  elected  president.  For  activity 
information  write  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  P.O. 
Box  14032,  Omaha,  Neb.  68114. 


New  York 

New  York  Gamma  (N.Y.U.)  Alumni  Board 
is  sponsoring  a  Diamond  Jubilee  Reunion 
Dinner  at  the  New  York  University  Club, 
123  West  43rd  St.,  New  York  City  on 
Friday,  October  15,  1976.  Cost  will  be  $15. 
per  couple  ($20  per  person)  for  full  dinner 
and  two  drinks.  Dinner  chairman  is 
Gunther  E.  Pohl,  24  Walden  Place,  Great 
Neck,  New  York,  11020,  516-482-6037. 


Texas 

Greater  Dallas  Alumni  Chapter  is  meeting 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  each  month. 
The  group  is  in  the  midst  of  a  membership 
drive  and  recently  formed  a  committee  to 
colonize  at  Southern  Methodist  Univ.  One 
upcoming  event  is  the  Texas-O.U. 
weekend.  President  is  Mark  C.  Durbon, 
8209  Meadow  Rd.,  Suite  2105,  Dallas, 
Texas  75231. 

Utah 

Salt  Lake  City  Alumni  Association  meets 
the  first  Tuesday  of  every  third  month  at 
the  Utah  Union  Building.  Recently  the 
group  held  a  card  night  and  softball 
game/barbecue  at  the  chapter  house. 
President  is  Michael  B.  Zuhl. 
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Alumni  Boards,  contd: 

r*:aker  said.    Our  recently 
completed  Si 5.000  patio  and  sun  deck  and 

0  remodeled  dining  room  attest  to 
our  capability." 

In  support  of  rush  Staker  said     Each 
spring  the  chapter  rush  chairman  presents 
his  summer  rush  plans  and  budget  to  the 
Alumni  Board,  and  the  Board  reviews  the 
plans  and  provides  tor  a  portion  or*  the 
funding  (the  chapter  provides  about  t 
Then  throughout  the  summer  and  the 
remainder  or  the  year  the  Board  monitors 
rush  progress  and  encourages  aggressive 
rushing. 

Naturally,  of  the  chapter  activities 
considered  by  the  Board,  finances  receive 
the  greatest  amount  of  attention.    We 
provide  sound  advice  and  guidance  on 
primarily  financial  matters,  but  also  other 
facets  oi  chapter  operation."  Staker  said. 
Length  of  office  of  Board  members  (two- 
year  terms)  provides  for  stability  and 
leadership.  Whereas  the  chapter  officers 
change  yearly  and  chapter  committee 
members  change  on  a  semester  basis,  the 
longer  term  of  the  Alumni  Board  members 
provides  a  steady,  consistent  leadership. 
Staker  said. 

Elections  were  held  on  January  for  the 
expiring  terms  of  three  Board  members. 
Newly  elected  officers  included  Mike 
Cavender.  '71,  and  Joe  Schmitz.  '50.  At  that 
election  three  members  retired,  including 
Leroy  Lucas    58   who  served  as  Chapter 
Counselor  for  10  of  his  12  years  on  the 
Board.  Other  .Alumni  Board  members  are 
Daryl  Beene.  61,  Tom  Busch.  '74,  John 
Erickson.  '65.  Bob  Kerr  61  who  is  also 
Chapter  Counselor,  and  Jack  Leatherman. 
5°.  Neill  Taylor.  75.  is  the  Chapter  Auditor 
and  works  closely  with  the  undergraduate 
chapter  s  controller.  Ask  about  future  plans 
for  the  Kansas  Gamma  Alumni  Board.  Staker 
simply  replied  We  remain  committed  to 
sound  financial  management  and  to 
continued  improvement  of  our  chapter 
house  facilities.  We  intend  to  continue  to 
:~.d  and  encourage  alumni  support." 

It  is  alumni  board  members  like  these 
brothers,  committed  to  building  the 
f rater:  ence.  in  some  cases,  long 

after  they  have  graduated,  who  make 
Ae  an  important  part  of  that 

e  chapter  housing.  But  their 
talents  stretch  to  all  areas  of  chapter 

ith  advice,  experience,  wisdom, 
and  the  ability  to  think  in  long-range 

e  ever  considered  supporting 
our  time  and 
experience,  please  contact  the  chapter 
nearest  you.  or  the  Fn 
Headquarter       ^f 


Allan  Jackson,  Long  Time 
Newsman  and  Fraternity 
Supporter,  Dies 


Alan  Jackson.  Illinois  '36  a  CBS  News 
correspondent  for  more  than  30  years,  died 
April  2c  in  Bloomington.  Illinois  of 
complications  following  surgery. 

Jackson  retired  from  CBS  in  June.  1°~5 
to  become  part  owner  oi  WAKC.  the  CBS 
radio  affiliate  in  Normal.  Illinois,  and  to 
tend  his  apple  orchards  in  Vermont.  Before 
retiring  he  was  heard  regularly  on  CBS 
News  on  the  Hour  and  many  other  news 
broadcasts  on  the  CBS  radio  network. 

In  August.  1975  Jackson  has  served  as 
Master  oi  Ceremonies  at  the  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  s  ~5th  Anniversary  Grand  Chapter 

^uri.  In  1965  he  received  the  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  Citation  for  career  distinction 
at  the  Fraternity's  29th  Grand  Chapter 
Conclave  in  New  "i  ork  City. 

In  1943.  Jackson  joined  CBS  radio  as  a 
news  writer.  From  1946  to  1948  as  London 
correspondent,  he  covered  Britain's 
emergence  from  the  wreckage  oi  World 
War  II.  and  then  moved  on  to  the 
continent,  where  he  reported  the  Berlin 
blockade  in  the  air  lift.  His  next  assignment 
in  1949  took  him  to  Washington,  where  he 
covered  the  State  Department  and 
diplomatic  missions.  In  1950.  Jackson 
became  anchorman  for  the  11:00  p.m.  news 
broadcasts  on  WCBS-TY.  the  CBS  owned 
station  in  New  ^  ork.  He  also  anchored  on 
the  CBS-TV  show    You  Want  to  Know  . 

Over  the  years.  Jackson  was  on  the 
scene  oi  major  developments  in  many 
distant  lands.  In  1954  after  a  flight  over 
besieged  Dien  Bien  Phu.  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  report  a  communist  victory  in  the 
making  From  Buenos  Aires,  he  predicted 
the  overthrow  of  Juan  Peron  four  months 
before  it  happened. 

Six  days  a  week  Allan  Jackson 
broadcasted  the  Morning  Report  on  the 
CBS  radio  network.  A  dimension  program. 
the  Morning  Report  analyzed  the  day's  top 
news  stories.  He  also  reported  network 
news  on  the  hour  Monday  through  Friday 
and  delivered  five  newscasts  each  Saturday. 

Jackson  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Illinois  Alpha  chapter  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  where  he  received  his  first 
experience  as  a  newscaster  for  the 
university's  radio  station.  W.I.L.L.  His  first 
major  radio  association  was  with  station 
W.L.W.  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  before  joining 


Allan  Jackson 

CBS  News.  He  is  author  of  "You  Have  to 
Write.  Too! ".  a  text  on  writing  for 
broadcast. 

For  many  years  Jackson  was  an  active 
member  of  the  New  York  City  Alumni 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  During  the 
past  10  years  he  has  been  a  partner  with 
William  A.  MacDonough,  a  past  Grand 
President  of  the  Fraternity,  in  a  citrus 
grove  in  Florida. 

Jackson  was  born  in  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  in  1915.  His  wife,  Alta,  was  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
chapter  of  Alpha  Xi  Delta  sorority.  They 
were  married  in  1939.  Also  surviving 
Jackson  are  three  sons;  Niles.  Stephen,  and 
David,  a  CBS  newcaster. 


Scholarships 

Scholarships  to  Sig  Eps  or 

Sons  of  Sig  Eps  Attending 

New   York   University   are 

available. 

Contact:  George  E.  Wolf 

255-04  Pembroke  Ave. 

Great  Neck,  N.Y.  1 1 020 
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College  Presidents,  Cont'd 


Bureau  statistics,  will  be  competing  for  one 
of  the  units.) 

University  support 

Dr.  Carrier's  housing  project  raises  a 
point  of  much  concern  among 
administrators  and  fraternity  leaders  within 
recent  years,  and  so  we  asked,  "Should 
universities  actively  support  fraternities 
through  such  programs  as  housing,  IFC 
(Interfraternity  Council)  support,  the 
furnishing  of  names  of  incoming  freshmen 
for  rush  purposes,  use  of  school  facilities 
for  functions,  etc.?" 

The  blueprints  are  proof  of  Madison 
College's  support  of  the  relatively  young 
Greek  System.  The  other  presidents, 
however,  are  more  guarded  in  responding. 

For  example,  Wimpress  feels  that  support 
should  vary  according  to  the  institution,  its 
needs,  and  circumstances.  "I  was 
instrumental  in  developing  new  housing 
for  fraternities  at  Monmouth  College 
(Illinois)  during  my  tenure  as  president 
there,"  he  said,  but  he  adds  that  to  do  the 
same  at  Trinity  University  would  be 
inappropriate,  citing  the  size  of  the  city  in 
which  the  University  is  located.  He  said 
that  he  would  favor  general  university 
support  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others. 

Meyer  was  more  positive.  "If  we  as  a 
university  are  to  expect  the  fraternity  to 
continue  to  serve  the  institution,  it  seems 
only  fair  that  the  institution  cooperate  with 
the  fraternity  in  a  reasonable  fashion.  That 
this  opportunity  serves  to  the  mutual 
advantages  of  the  fraternity  and  the 
university  is  much  too  great  for  either  to 
ignore,"  he  said.  Early  agreed,  provided, 
"This  same  type  of  information  and  use  of 
facilities  is  offered  to  similar  type 
organizations." 

These  professional  college  administrators 
are  indeed  leaders  in  American  education. 
The  Journal  is  grateful  to  them  for  their 
cooperation  in  providing  us  with  their 
insight  to  the  current  state  of  higher 
education  and  its  social  by-products.  What 
is  transpiring  on  American  college 
campuses  in  the  1970s  will  be  an 
undeniable  influence  on  what  takes  place 
in  the  country  in  future  decades.  We  are 
proud  of  the  part  that  these  brothers  are 
playing  in  carefully  guiding  the  programs, 
and  translating  the  attitudes  in  today's 
colleges  and  universities. 

—Bill  Hoke 
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Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Fraternity  Directory 


National  Board  of  Directors 


Grand  President 

Jack  D.  Wheeler 

5323  Harryhmes  Boulevard 

Dallas.  Texas  75235 

Grand  Treasurer 

Frank  J  Ruck.Jr 
Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co 
1 1 1  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60602 

Secretary  of  the  Corporation 

John  W  Hartman 
Ore-Ida  Foods,  Inc 
P  O  Box  1 0 
Boise,  Idaho  83707 

Carl  0  Petersen 
6922  Hollywood  Blvd 
Suite  51 8 
Hollywood.  Cal  90028 

Barry  Z  Posner 
409  North  Pleasant 
Amherst,  Mass  01002 

Wallace  C  Doud 
Old  Orchard  Road 
Armonk,  New  York  10504 


Fraternity  Officials 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
Educational  Foundation 
President 

J   Edward  Zollinger 
17-2A  Holly  Ridge  Road 
Sapphire.  North  Carolina 
28774 

National  Housing  Corporation 
President 

J  Russell  Pratt 

14  Crestwood  Drive 

Chatham,  New  Jersey  07928 


National  Leadership 

Committee 

Chairman 

Robert  C   Lynch 
16303  Gales  Court 
Laurel,  Maryland  20810 

National  Alumni  Committee 
Chairman 

Dr  R  Eric  Weise 
2517  Fleetwood  Ave 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45211 

Charles  L.  Yancey  Student 
Loan  Fund  Committee 
Chairman 

Dr  Garland  G  Parker 
2657  WeslwoodN  Blvd 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45230 

National  Chaplain 

Rev  Richard  L  Shimpfky 
5300  Neville  Court 
Alexandria.  Virginia  22310 

National  Historian 

John  Robson 

744  Lake  Crest  Drive 

Menasha.  Wisconsin  54952 


Larry  L  Campbell 

1 7243  S  W  Fernwood  Drive 

Lake  Oswego.  Oregon  97034 


Craig  J   Diller 

3400  Marathon  Drive.  Apt   40 

Columbus.  Georgia  31903 


David  A   Fenley 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
1615  College 
Topeka.  Kansas  66604 


Bruce  H  Hasenkamp 
c  /  o  President's  Commission 
on  White  House  Fellows 
1900E  Street.  Room  1308 
Washington,  D  C  20415 


Headquarters  Management  Staff 

Charles  N  White.  Jr    Executive  Vice  President 
Donald  M  Johnson,  Executive  Vice  President 
William  L,  Hoke.  Jr ,  Communications  Director 
J  Tim  Biddle.  Dir.  of  Undergraduate  Operations 
Kenneth  S   Maddox.    Manpower  Development  Director 

Regional  Directors 

Robert  E  Anderson.  Jr  Timothy  W   Kisner 

Donald  N  Cicchmo  Rudy  A   Mahara 

Coleman  R  Rich 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Headquarters 
5801  Chamberlayne  Road 
P.O.  Box  1901 
Richmond,  Virginia  23215 
804-266-7648 


District 
1 

States 

Maine,  Vermont  Rhode  Island 
Massachusetts,  Eastern  New  Yo 

Governor 

Stephen  J  Hebert 

Address 

Alumni  Office 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Worcester  Mass  01609 

2 

Western  New  York 
Western  Pennsylvania 

Dennis  P  Cooper 

9837  Presidential  Drive 
Allison  Park,  Pa   15101 

3 

New  Jersey,  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Delaware 

H  John  Ouderkirk 

676Shadowlawn  Drive 
Westfield,  New  Jersey  07090 

4 

District  ol  Columbia, 
Maryland,  Virginia 

Peter  D  Eldndge 

1406N  Woodhouse  Road 
Virginia  Beach.  Va  23454 

5 

West  Virginia 

Peter  H  Dougherty 

Route  1    Box  263  T  30 
Chartestown.  W  Va  05414 

6 

North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina 

Samuel  L  Graham 

2215  DKilborne 
Charlotte,  NC  28205 

7 

Georgia.  Alabama 

Thomas  E   Lawrence,  Jr 

2283  Stratmor  Drive 

Stone  Mountain  Georgia  30082 

8 

Florida 

C  Ellis  Vaughn 

1012  Castile  Avenue 
Coral  Gables,  Fla  33134 

9 

Ohio 

Thomas  J  Russell 

2785  Kipling  Avenue  NW 
Massillon,  Ohio  44646 

10 

Michigan 

Vacant 

11 

Indiana 

Michael  Gannaway 

P  0  Box  262 
Greenwood.  Ind  46142 

12 

Kentucky 

Richard  R  Panther 

1  1  08  Ray  Avenue 
Louisville  Kentucky  40204 

13 

Tennessee 

Michael  C  Williams 

2202  Howard  Road 
Germantown  Tenn  38138 

14 

Wisconsin 

Vacant 

15 

Illinois 

Melvyn  A  Skvarla 

3450  West  Byrn  Mawr  Ave 
Chicago.  Illinois  60659 

16 

Iowa 

Bruce  A  Yungclas 

RR  2 

Webster  City,  Iowa  50595 

17 

Missouri 

William  H  Davis 

1321  Wissmann 

St  Louis  Missouri  630 1  1 

18 

Arkansas,  Oklahoma 

John  H  Stanley,  Jr 

502  Cambridge  Place 

Little  Rock  Ark   72207 

19 

Mississippi  Louisiana 

Charles  Yoste 

P  0  Box  9965 
Jackson,  Miss  39206 

20 

Nebraska,  Kansas 

Joseph  A  Lillis.  Ill 

9924  Mastm 

Overland  Park.  Kansas  662 1 2 

21 

Texas 

Vacant 

22 

Colorado,  Utah 

William  T  Rattenbury 

6851  S  Race  St   Apt  101 
Littleton.  Colo  80122 

23 

Arizona,  Southern  California, 
New  Mexico 

Edward  E  Oahlkamp 

5248  Fontaine 

San  Diego  California  92 1 20 

24 

Northern  California 

Francisco  J  Atarcon  II 

642  Adams  St 
Davis,  Calil  95616 

25 

Oregon,  Washington 
Montana 

Robert  W  Petersen 

900  Whitaker  Dr 
Missoula.  Montana  59801 
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3?  Alumni  News 


by  John  Robson,  Editor  Emeritus 


Alabama 

Philip  D.  Lanier,  Jr.,  Auburn, 
'74,  received  his  M.S.  degree  in 
electrical  engineering  from  his 
alma  mater  in  March  and  has 
joined  Sperry  Flight  Systems, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Kenneth  J.  Meyers,  Auburn, 
'73,  has  left  Shell  Oil  Co.  to  enter 
divinity  study  at  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  Kentucky. 
In  January  he  married  Adrienne 
Wood  of  New  Zealand. 


Arizona 

John  M.  Corby,  Arizona  State, 
'74,  completed  his  year  as  a 
Regional  Director,  traveling  in  the 
northeastern  United  States  for 
the  Fraternity's  Headquarters, 
and  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
southern  California. 

Andrew  S.  Newton,  Arizona, 
'73,  will  be  attending  medical 
school  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico 
this  fall. 

Timothy  B.  Hart,  Arizona,  '75, 
has  completed  his  first  year  at 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  in 
Richmond. 

John  C.  Gemmill,  Arizona,  '71 , 
graduated  top  in  his  class  from 
the  University  of  Arizona  Law 
School  in  May. 

Owen  Taranta,  Arizona,  '76, 
was  recently  married  to  Emily 
Colter,  and  is  living  in  San 
Bernardino,  California,  where  he 
is  assigned  temporary  duty  with 
the  Air  Force.  He  will  return  to 
Ohio  in  the  fall  to  open  a  family 
business. 

James  Scholfield,  Arizona, 
'73,  is  attending  acting  school  in 
New  York. 

Richard  Humm,  Arizona,  '74, 
is  currently  stationed  in  York, 
Pennsylvania  working  for  a 
company  which  manufactures 
and  ships  equipment  to  the 
Middle  East. 

Arkansas 

Terry  J.  Goodman,  Arkansas 
State,  '73,  has  a  lead  role  in  the 
recently  released  Warner 
Brothers  motion  picture,  "Ode  to 
Billy  Joe"  which  was  filmed  in 
Mississippi. 


McCormick 

William  E.  McCormick, 

Henderson  State,  '68,  has  been 
named  a  career  representative  of 
the  Houston/Seger  general 
agency  of  National  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  Vermont  at  Houston,  Tex. 

California 

George  A.  Peachman, 

Southern  California,  '42,  is  still 
working  in  the  field  of  Workers 
Compensation  Claims  in 
California. 

John  E.  Jardine,  III, 
California-Santa  Barbara,  '51,  is 
Executive  Vice  President  of 
American  Fotolux  Corporation, 
which  photographs  albums  for  all 
western  European  coach  tour 
itineraries.  He  lives  Carlsbad, 
California. 

James  A.  Phillips,  California- 
Santa  Barbara,  '62,  earned  his 
Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  in  1971,  is  a 
Professor  of  Economics  at 
Cyprus  College  in  California.  He 
has  published  five  books  on 
economics. 

Lonnie  Bookbinder,  California- 
Davis,  '68,  is  a  clinical  research 
associate  and  special 
government  and  institutional 
representative  for  Lederle 
Laboratories,  Davis,  Calif. 

Tim  B.  Lewis,  California-Davis, 
'67,  is  stationed  in  Ramstein, 
Germany,  as  an  architect  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  He  is  chief  of 
programs  in  the  directorate  of 
civil  engineering,  headquarters, 


Decker 

European  Communications  area. 

Bob  Duley,  California  State- 
Long  Beach,  '72,  is  a  teacher  of 
language  arts  and  math  in  the 
Palmdale,  Calif.,  school  system. 

Gary  R.  Chaix,  California 
State-Sacramento,  '65,  is  a 
commercial  air-conditioning 
specialist  for  General  Electric  Co. 
at  Burlingame,  Calif. 

Douglas  L.  Decker,  California 
State-Sacramento,  '61,  formerly 
principal  of  Lamont  Elementary 
School,  Lamont,  Calif.,  has 
become  principal  of  Grover  City 
Elementary  School,  Griver  City, 
Calif.  He  received  his  doctorate 
in  education  from  Teachers 
College,  Columbia. 

Lt.  Peter  B.  Welch,  San  Diego 
State,  '72,  stationed  in  Yokosuka, 
Japan,  recently  received  the 
Navy  Achievement  Medal  for 
outstanding  service  during  his 
tour  aboard  the  nuclear 
submarine  USS  Gato. 

E.  G.  Colinsky,  Southern 
California,  '64,  has  been 
promoted  to  industrial  relations 
director  for  Associated  Concrete 
Corp.,  Fountain  Valley,  Calif. 


Colorado 

Marvin  Kay,  Colorado  Mines, 
'60,  onetime  star  athlete  for  his 
alma  mater,  has  been  named 
NAIA  Coach  of  the  Year.  He  is 
chapter  counselor  for  Colorado 
Delta. 


Delaware 

James  L.  Budd,  University  of 
Delaware,  '68,  is  Personnel 
Manager  for  Wirehouser  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  one 
daughter,  Megan,  born  in 
September,  1974. 

Florida 

Dr.  Andrew  J.  Harris, 

Jacksonville,  '69,  is  practicing 
Anesthesiology  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia  at  Piedmont  Hospital. 

Maj.  William  K.  Harris, 
Florida  State,  '62,  munition 
maintenance  staff  officer  with  the 
410th  Munition  Maintenance 
Squadron  at  K.I.  Sawyer  AFB, 
Mich.,  has  been  awarded  the 
master  missileman  badge. 

Idaho 

Pershing  J.  Hill,  Jr.,  Idaho 
State,  '67,  recently  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  economics  and  is  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of 
Alaska. 

Indiana 

J.  Paul  Schrag,  Purdue,  '64, 
is  vice-president  of  Radiowealth 
Sylvania,  an  enterprise  of  GTE 
International  in  Manila,  Philippine 
Islands. 

Walter  F.  C.  Ade,  Valparaiso, 
'33,  professor  of  modern 
languages  and  education  at 
Purdue  University  since  1959, 
recently  retired  from  active 
teaching  with  the  title,  Professor 
Emeritus  for  Distinguished 
Service  to  Purdue.  His  teaching 
career  encompasses  43  years  in 
Canada,  the  U.S.A.,  and  Germany. 

Thomas  B.  Altstiel, 
Valparaiso,  '74,  is  account 
coordinator  for  Willis  and 
Associates,  advertising  agency, 
Arlington  Heights,  III. 

John  T.  Keller,  Ball  State,  '65, 
is  an  Air  Traffic  Controller  at  the 
Los  Angeles  En  Route  Air  Traffic 
Control  Center.  He  is  also  a  full- 
time  student  at  UCLA,  majoring  in 
political  science,  and  was 
recently  initiated  into  the  Masonic 
Lodge.  He  married  the  former 
Sara  Holmes,  and  has  a  daughter, 
Wendy,  age  five. 
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Joe  Goodnight,  Indiana  State, 
'63,  left  teaching  in  1  974  to 
begin  a  successful  real  estate 
office  in  northwest  Indiana. 

Iowa 

Col.  William  J.  Erickson,  Iowa 
Wesleyan,  '52,  is  the  J4  on  the 
joint  staff  for  Exercise  Solid 
Shield  76,  a  combined  Air  Force, 
Navy,  Army,  and  Marine  exercise. 
He  is  stationed  at  Langley  AFB, 
Virginia,  in  Logistic  Plans  at 
Tactical  Air  Command 
Headquarters. 

Kansas 

Lyle  E.  Taylor,  Emporia  State, 
'74,  has  been  transferred  by 
Montgomery  Ward  to  Billings, 
Mont.,  where  he  is  undergoing 
management  training. 

Dana  McCall,  Kansas,  '21, 
was  married  in  January,  1976. 
His  first  wife  died  three  years 
ago.  The  McCalls  are  living  in 
Santa  Rosa,  California. 


Kentucky 

Montgomery  D.  Givens, 

Kentucky,  '49,  spent  four  months 
in  1 975  helping  to  set  up  a  jet 
operation  for  Royal  Jordanian 
Airlines.  A  captain-pilot  who 
received  the  Two  Million  Miler 
Safety  Award  in  1 975,  he  is  a  jet 
aviation  executive  for  Arab 
Wings,  Ltd. 

Dr.  John  P.  Gearhart, 
Morehead  State,  '71 ,  is  a 
resident  in  surgery  at  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Capt.  Thomas  E.  Crosson. 
Murray  State,  '71,  has  been 
assigned  to  field  artillery  school 
in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

Louisiana 

Herman  Hattaway,  Louisiana 
State,  '61,  is  the  author  of 
General  Stephen  D.  Lee, 

recently  published  by  the 
University  Press  of  Mississippi. 

James  J.  LaNasa.  Tulane  State, 
'35,  is  practicing 
Dermatology  in  Baton  Rouge. 


There's 
Still 
Time .  .  . 


To  receive  this  handsome  75th  Anniversary  Medallion  and  help 
support  the  work  of  the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Educational 
Foundation  in  commemoration  of  our  fraternity's  75th 
anniversary.  For  a  gift  of  $75  or  more  the  medallion  will 
be  mailed  to  you.  It's  5}A"  in  diameter,  1"  thick. 


Here's  my  □  Check  □  Pledge  for 
Name  


Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


Please  mail  to  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  P.O.  Box  1901  Richmond, 
Va.  23215 


William  J.  White,  Louisiana 
State,  '30,  is  living  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Maine 

Billy  G.  Boulier,  Maine,  70,  is 
an  estimator  and  coordinator  in 
the  building  division  of  Hodgkin, 
Inc.,  general  contracting  firm  at 
Auburn,  Maine. 

Massachusetts 

Russell  Barnes, 

Massachusetts,  '27,  recently 
retired  as  a  landscape  architect 
and  site  planner  for  the  New 
England  region  of  H.U.D. 

Capt.  Richard  G.  Perrault, 
Worcester  Tech,  '68,  received 
his  M.S.  in  engineering  at  Arizona 
State  University  in  June  and  has 
joined  the  university  faculty  as  an 
ROTC  instructor. 

Michigan 

Gerald  L.  Morden,  Michigan 
Tech,  '67,  is  an  engineering 
supervisor  for  the  Pet  Food 
division  of  General  Foods  at 
Kankakee,  III. 

John  R.  Duncan,  Western 
Michigan,  '62,  has  ended  a  12- 
year  teaching  career  at  Royal 
Oak,  Mich.,  and  has  set  up  his 
own  appliance  dealership  in 
Detroit. 

Robert  W.  Hirt,  Western 
Michigan,  '66,  is  a  senior  tax 
accountant  for  the  Bank  of 
America  in  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
in  charge  of  tax  planning  and 
analysis. 

Raymond  W.  Schlobohm, 
Michigan  State,  '65,  has  become 
Corporate  Manager  of  Employee 
Benefit  Investments  for  N.L. 
Industries,  Inc.  He  was  previously 
Division  Employee  Relations 
Manager  for  the  Company's 
Nuclear  Division  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  The  Company  is  an 
international  manufacturer  of 
chemicals,  metals,  and  fabricated 
products. 

Mississippi 

Jeffrey  Adcock,  Mississippi 
State,  '74,  is  now  living  in  Biloxi, 
Mississippi. 


Swetman 


Dr.  Glenn  R.  Swetman, 

Southern  Mississippi,  '57, 
Professor  of  English  at  Nichols 
State  University  in  Thibodaux, 
Louisiana,  was  elected  President 
of  the  National  Federation  of 
State  Poetry  Societies  at  its 
bicentennial  convention  at  the 
American  University  in 
Washington,  DC.  in  June.  The 
organization  is  the  largest  of  its 
kind  and  consists  of  local 
societies  in  40  states.  Dr. 
Swetman  is  author  of  two  books 
of  poetry,  "Tunel  de  Amor",  and 
"Deka  #",  and  hundreds  of 
published  poems,  articles,  and 
reviews. 

Missouri 

Ralph  0.  Watters,  Missouri, 
'34,  night  news  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  has 

retired  to  a  new  home  in  Pico 
Rivera,  Calif.,  a  suburb  of  Los 
Angeles,  after  a  43-year 
newspaper  career. 

Raymond  J.  Mahach, 
Washington  U.  (Mo.),  '57,  an 
employee  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corp.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  active  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
program. 

Paul  A.  Martin,  Washington 
U.  (Mo.),  '25,  recently  chaired  the 
50th  anniversary  reunion  of  the 
Class  of  1 925  at  his  alma  mater. 

John  M.  Morris,  Missouri- 
Columbia,  '68,  has  joined  with 
Denny  Bond  in  spearheading  a 
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fund-raising  drive  to  support  the 
new  Missouri  Alpha  chapter 
house  addition.  The  goal  is 
$30,000. 

Michael  L.  Thiel,  Southwest 
Missouri  State,  '66,  has  been 
promoted  to  Supervising  Science 
Foreman  with  Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  Company  in  Kansas 
City. 

Montana 

Charles  S.  Seel,  Montana 
State,  70,  has  left  his  position  as 
a  C.P.A.  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  to 
become  comptroller  for 
Shakedown  Corp.,  Winlock, 
Wash. 

Nebraska 

John  T.  Freeland,  Nebraska, 
'24,  lost  his  wife,  Dr.  M.  Eunice 
Hilton  Freeland,  in  October, 
1975.  She  was  former  Dean  of 
Women  at  Syracuse  University 
and  on  President  Eisenhower's 
Committee  for  Child  Welfare. 

Mr,.  Charles  J.  Lawson, 
University  of  Nebraska,  '54,  was 
presented  on  May  6,  with  the 
Army's  Meritorious  Civilian 
Service  Award  for  service 
performed  with  the  Army's  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  the 
Pentagon  from  November  1 970  to 
September  1 975.  This  award  is 
the  second  highest  the  Army  may 
present  to  a  Department  of  the 
Army  civilian.  The  citation  at  the 
presentation  of  the  award  read  in 
part:". . .  his  recognition  and 
understanding  of  the  total  impact 
of  the  Army's  automatic  data 
processing  program  on  Army 
mission  accomplishment  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the 
conceptual  development  and 
ultimate  implementation  and 
documentation  of  numerous 
policies,  systems,  methods  and 
procedures  for  management  of 
Army  automatic  data  processing 
resources." 

Nevada 

Capt.  William  Q.  Sinnott, 

Nevada,  is  stationed  at  Ramstein 
Air  Base,  Germany,  as  chief  of 
the  Army  air  traffic  coordinating 
office. 
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Charles  Lawson,  Nebraska  '54,  receives  the  Army's  Meritorious  Civilian  Service 
Award  from  William  B.  Fulton,  Director  of  Army  Staff. 


New  Jersey 


John  C.  Spaziani,  Stevens 
Tech,  '67,  is  Manager  of  a  Fuel 
Development  and  Performance 
Unit  at  the  Nuclear  Power 
Generation  Division  of  Babcock 
and  Wilcox  Company.  He 
recently  returned  from  Tel  Aviv, 
Israel,  where  he  worked  with 
selling  a  nuclear  power  plant.  He 
has  a  ten-month  old  son,  Chris, 
and  lives  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

William  J.  Hamilton,  Jr., 
Rutgers,  '54,  has  served  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  since  1971  and  as 
assistant  majority  leader  since 
1  974.  The  New  Brunswick 
Democrat  holds  a  law  degree 
from  Georgetown  University. 

Edwin  A.  May,  Jr.,  Stevens 
Tech,  '72,  received  his  MBA 
degree  from  the  Harvard 
Business  School  in  June  as  a 
major  in  general  management, 
production,  and  marketing. 

New  York 

Walter  F.  Denham,  Rensselaer 
Tech,  '56,  is  manager  of  elemen- 
tary education  program  planning 
and  development  for  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

William  A.  Shorts,  Syracuse, 
'73,  has  been  transferred  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.  to  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


North  Carolina 

Curtis  R.  Kimball,  Duke,  '72, 
recently  became  assistant 
manager  of  loan  administration  for 
the  Winston-Salem  region  of 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust. 

John  D.  Willis,  East  Carolina, 
'70,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  North  and  South  Carolina 
activities  of  Bier  &  Co.,  steamship 
agents,  stevedores,  and  terminal 
operators,  with  headquarters  at 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Rev.  W.  Gregory  Martin, 
Lenoir  Rhyne,  '71,  is  assistant 
pastor  at  First  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 
He  received  his  master  of  divinity 
degree  from  Hamma  School  of 
Theology,  Springfield,  Ohio,  in 
1975. 

John  Clarke,  North  Carolina 
State,  '58,  has  been  reassigned 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  chief  of  the 
technical  management  division  in 
the  Advance  Scout  Helicopter 
Project  Managers  Office.  He  had 
been  stationed  in  Fort  Eustis,  Va., 
in  the  aviation  material  research 
and  development  laboratories. 

James  M.  Parker,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  '38,  has  been 
active  in  the  Retired  Officers 
Association,  and  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Lions  Eye  Bank 
Program  in  the  Biloxi  Lions  Club 
chapter.  He  lives  in  Biloxi, 
Mississippi. 

Robert  G.  Folger,  Davidson, 
'7 1 ,  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology  at  Southern 
Methodist  University  in  Dallas, 


Texas,  and  lives  in  Richardson, 
Texas. 

Stephen  J.  Braun,  Wake 
Forest,  '73,  recently  joined  the 
law  firm  of  Briscoe,  Kenney,  and 
Kaminetz  in  Lexington  Park, 
Maryland.  Steve  and  his  wife, 
Margaret,  live  in  LaPlata, 
Maryland. 

Ohio 

Dr.  Robert  Glaser,  Bowling 
Green,  '69,  head  of  audiology  at 
the  Veterans  Administration 
hospital,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
become  associated  with  the  new 
medical  school  at  Wright  State 
University. 

Dohrman  G.  Crawford,  Miami 
(Ohio),  '68,  pilot  for  National 
Airlines  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  is 
active  in  the  Air  National  Guard 
as  a  pilot  of  the  F100  Super 
Sabre. 

Capt.  Ralph  C.  Polley,  Miami 
(Ohio),  '68,  has  been  assigned  to 
a  tour  of  duty  with  the  54 
Weather  Reconnaissance 
Squadron,  "Typhoon  Chasers,"  at 
Anderson  AFB,  Guam,  in  the  WC- 
1 30  aircraft. 

Gerald  W.  John,  Ohio 
Northern,  '70,  has  been  named 
1976  Hospital  Pharmacist  of  the 
Year  by  the  Maryland  Society  of 
Hospital  Pharmacists,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Norman  B.  Teaford,  Ohio 
State,  '67,  is  division  industrial 
engineer  with  Columbia  Gas  of 
Ohio,  Inc. 

Oklahoma 

Robert  M.  Jernigan, 

Oklahoma,  '62,  is  a  member  of 
the  newly  formed  partnership  of 
Jernigan,  Groves,  Bleakley  & 
Hood,  attorneys  at  law,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Hershell  Ewing,  Oklahoma 
State,  '24,  is  Chairman  of  the 
Elders,  and  Financial  Secretary 
for  the  First  Christian  Church  in 
Terrell,  Texas.  He  was  named 
Kiwanian  of  the  Year  of  Terrill 
Kiwanis  Club. 

Lawrence  K.  Van  Hoose, 
Oklahoma,  '75,  has  completed  his 
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year  as  Regional  Director  for  the 
Fraternity's  Headquarters, 
traveling  the  western  United 
States.  Larry  has  returned  to 
Oklahoma  City. 


South  Carolina 

H.  G.  Copeland,  III,  South 
Carolina,  '72,  following  a  three- 
year  tour  of  duty  as  an  officer  in 
the  U.S.  Navy,  is  a  salesman  of 
office  furniture  and  supplies  in 
Stockton,  N.J. 


Tennessee 

Lloyd  H.  Blevins,  East 
Tennessee  State,  '62,  is  a 
Democratic  nominee  for  U.S. 
Representative,  First  District  of 
Tennessee. 


Texas 

George  Armendariz,  Texas 
Christian,  '75,  recently  completed 
his  year  as  a  Regional  Director 
for  the  Fraternity's  Headquarters, 
visiting  chapters  in  the  upper 
Midwest.  He  is  now  working  for 
United  Bank  of  California,  and 
lives  in  Redondo  Beach. 

Hank  Todd  Smith,  Lamar,  '60, 
has  joined  Clarke  Printing  and 
Packaging  as  Director  of 
Marketing,  working  throughout 
the  nine-plant  check  division, 
Clarke-Courier,  and  the  parent 
company.  His  professional 
experience  includes  reporting  for 
United  Press  International  and 
Public  Relations  for  the 
Republican  Party  of  Texas.  He  is 
former  Night  Editor  of  the  Austin 
American  and  was  Creative 
Director  and  Group  Supervisor  at 
Media  Communication,  Inc., 
Austin. 


Utah 

Michael  B.  Zuhl,  Utah,  '73,  a 
past  member  of  the  Headquarters 
Management  Staff,  is  now 
working  at  the  Utah  State  Capitol 
in  the  Budget  Office.  The 
program  is  an  internship  in 
connection  with  his  graduate 
studies  program  at  the  University 
of  Utah. 


Virginia 

Rufus  G.  Baldwin,  Randolph- 
Macon,  '65,  is  eastern  North 
American  salesmanager  for 
Ocean  Spray  Cranberries, 
Hanson,  Mass. 

John  M.  Dirom  and  Stuart 
Percy,  both  Richmond,  '63, 
formed  a  partnership  recently  to 
win  the  1  7th  annual  Hermitage 
Country  Club  Member-Guest  golf 
tournament  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Lt.  Col.  Roger  B.  Rohrbach, 
Jr.,  Virginia,  '54,  retired  from  the 
U.S.  Army  on  July  31 ,  with  over 
22  years  commissioned  service. 
Washington 

John  A.  Agren,  Washington 
State,  '70,  a  teacher  in  the 
Hoquiam,  Wash.,  school  system, 
has  entered  doctoral  studies  at 
his  alma  mater. 

West  Virginia 

Richard  W.  Newman, 

Marshall,  '51,  is  completing  his 
26th  year  in  government  service, 
the  last  1 8  having  been  as  a 
Foreign  Service  Officer,  serving 
overseas.  His  posts  have 
included  Bolivia,  Uganda, 
Vietnam,  Chile,  Brazil,  and 
Paraguay,  where  he  is  currently 
an  Administrative  Officer  for  the 
American  Embassy. 

Kenneth  C.  Rose,  Morris 
Harvey,  '72,  is  currently  home- 
ported  in  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
following  a  four-year  tour  with  the 
U.S.  Navy.  The  tour  included 
Sicily  and  Iceland.  He  is  currently 
in  an  instruction  course  in  San 
Diego  to  become  an 
interviewer/classifier  and  will 
relocate  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Frank  B.  Mathews,  Morris 
Harvey,  '68,  recently  took  part  in 
a  West  Virginia  Zeta  Alumni  Ten- 
Year  Reunion,  which  was 
attended  by  50  alumni.  He  is 
currently  living  in  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 

Wisconsin 

William  S.  Flaherty, 

Wisconsin-Oshkosh,  '71,  has 
joined  the  Milwaukee  regional 
office  of  the  Division  of  Family 
Services — Review  and  Evaluation 
Unit  as  a  quality  control  reviewer. 


Alabama 

Robert  E.  Harper,  Alabama, 
'32,  former  public  relations 
director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Ice  Industries, 
president  of  the  National 
Business  Publications,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  director  of 
public  affairs  for  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  died  April  27,  1976,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  of  a  heart 
attack.  He  received  an  Alumni 
Citation  at  the  1965  Conclave. 

Dr.  Samuel  0.  Benson, 
Auburn,  '25,  a  veterinarian,  died 
March  10,  1976  at  Mobile, 
Alabama. 

Bulow  W.  Appleton,  Auburn, 
died  June  7,  1976. 

Arizona 

Ray  J.  Baum  Jr.,  Arizona,  '75, 
died  May  4,  1976  in  Wyoming. 

California 

Hugh  L.  Slayden,  California, 
'26,  died  during  April,  1976,  at 
Laguna  Hills,  Calif. 

Aleck  N.  Edwards,  III, 

Southern  California,  '75,  died  in 
May  of  injuries  received  in  an 
automobile  accident  near  Palm 
Springs,  Calif. 

Colorado 

Chesley  S.  Young,  Colorado 
Mines,  '44,  died  April  13,  1976, 
at  Sun  City,  Ariz. 

Kenneth  W.  Shanks, 

Colorado  State,  '34,  a  soil 
conservation  expert  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  until 
his  retirement  in  1 965,  died 
January  9,  1976,  at  Yuma,  Ariz. 

Delaware 

Henry  J.  Betzmer,  Delaware, 
'24,  retired  Coast  Guard  captain 
with  30  years  of  service,  died 
during  May,  1976,  at  Oceanside, 
Calif.,  at  the  age  of  78. 

Indiana 

Dr.  Albert  E.  Stouder, 

Indiana,  '35,  died  March  1,  1976, 
at  Kempton,  Ind. 

Iowa 

Earl  W.  Wells,  Iowa,  '21, 
professor  of  speech  at  Oregon 
State  from  1921  until  1964,  a 


vice-president  of  the  Speech 
Association  of  America,  died 
March  4,  1976,  at  Corvallis,  Ore. 
at  the  age  of  77. 


Kansas 

Floyd  A.  Smutz,  Kansas 
State,  '23,  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering  at  his 
alma  mater  for  42  years  before 
his  retirement  in  1 960,  died 
February  6,  1976,  at  Lee's 
Summit,  Mo. 

Ross  W.  Stice,  Kansas  State, 
'22,  died  October  20,  1975,  at 
Alta  Vista,  Kan. 


Kentucky 

Irvine  D.  Daniels,  Kentucky 
Wesleyan,  '32,  died  March  28, 
1976,  at  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Massachusetts 

Herbert  M.  Carleton, 

Worcester  Tech,  '08,  a  broker  for 
Connecticut  General  Life 
Insurance  Co.  for  57  years,  died 
February  13,  1976,  at 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of 
89. 

Wentworth  P.  Doolittle, 
Worcester  Tech,  '1  7,  died 
February  17,  1976,  at  Harwich, 
Mass. 

B.  Clark  Shaw,  Worcester 
Tech,  '21,  died  March  6,  1976, 
at  Dedham,  Mass. 


Michigan 

John  Brophy,  Jr.,  Michigan, 
'22,  died  December  29,  1975,  at 
Lockport,  NY. 


Mississippi 

Dr.  George  G.  Towsend, 

Mississippi,  '29,  prominent  Scott 
County  physician,  died  March  9, 
1976,  following  emergency  open- 
heart  surgery.  He  was  a  member 
and  past  Chairman  of  the  Medical 
Staff  at  Lackey  Memorial 
Hospital,  and  was  a  former 
Trustee  on  the  Board  of  the 
Mississippi  Baptist  Hospital. 
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Missouri 

Boyd  L.  Greever,  Missouri, 
'16,  died  December  5.  1975.  at 
Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Lewis  W.  Roop,  Missouri.  '31, 
publisher  of  the  DeSoto,  Mo., 
Press  and  the  Jefferson 
Republic,  recipient  of  his  alma 
mater's  medal  of  honor  for 
distinguished  service  to 
journalism,  died  March  26.  1976, 
at  DeSoto.  Mo. 

Charles  L.  Townsdin, 
Missouri,  '33.  died  April  13, 
1976.  at  Tucson.  Ariz.,  of  cancer. 

Montana 

Albert  A.  Applegate, 

Montana,  '14,  former  head  of  the 
journalism  department  at 
Michigan  State  University,  died 
April  18,  1976,  at  Manhattan. 
Kan  Before  holding  other 
teaching  posts  at  South  Dakota 
State  University,  Baker  University, 
and  the  University  of  Montana,  he 
was  associate  editor  of  the 
Boise,  Idaho,  Statesman  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Bismarck, 
N.D.,  Tribune.  The  new 
communications  art  building  at 
Michigan  State  is  named  for  him. 

Nebraska 

John  L.  Bishop,  Nebraska. 
'38,  assistant  regional  solicitor  for 
the  Department  of  Interior  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  counsel  for 
various  federal  agencies  from 
1 946  through  1 963,  died  March 
14.  1976,  at  Portland.  He  was  a 
naval  lieutenant  during  World  War 
II  and  served  as  captain  in  the 
Judge  Advocate's  General 
Reserve  Corps  from  1964  to 
1974. 

Leslie  Johnstone,  Nebraska, 
'19,  died  recently  on  Bainbridge 
Island,  Wash. 

Glen  M.  Ruby,  Nebraska.  '13, 
died  January  5,  1976.  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah. 

New  Hampshire 

Harold  T.  Baker,  Dartmouth. 
'12,  longtime  paper  consultant 
and  holder  of  several  patents  on 
improved  paper  machinery,  died 
February  24.  1976,  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  A  second  lieutentant  in 
World  War  I.  he  served  as  chief 
engineer  at  the  installation  of  a 
shell-loading  plant  and  ordnance 
depot  at  Milan,  Tenn..  during 
World  War  II. 


George  P.  Borglum, 

Dartmouth,  '26.  professor  of 
romance  and  Germanic 
languages  at  Wayne  State 
University  for  25  years  before  his 
retirement  in  1972,  died 
February  22,  1976,  at  Royal  Oak, 
Mich.  Borglum  served  during  the 
second  World  War  as  a  radio 
program  director  and 
psychological  warfare  officer  with 
the  U.S.  Army.  He  received  his 
Ph.D.  from  Yale. 

Lindley  R.  Dean,  Dartmouth, 
'09,  died  on  May  20,  1976. 

New  Jersey 

Bob  Thompson,  Stevens 
Tech,  '72,  died  February  4, 
1976.  after  an  extended  illness. 

William  D.  Weeks,  Cornell, 
'25,  died  May  14,  1976,  at 
Scotia,  N.Y. 

North  Carolina 

John  C.  Thompson,  North 
Carolina  State,  '27,  died  March 
19,  1976,  at  Charlotte.  N.C. 

Felix  S.  Hales,  North  Carolina 
State,  '13,  died  May  1,  1976  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Hales  was  well- 
known  as  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the 
Nickel  Plate  Railroad  in  1 964  at 
the  time  of  its  merger  with 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad.  He 
was  a  Director  of  the  Nickel  Plate 
Railroad,  Cleveland  Trust 
Company,  Detroit  and  Toledo 
Shoreline  Railroad,  Illinois 
Terminal  Railroad,  Fort  Wayne 
Union  Railroad,  Wheeling  and 
Lake  Erie  Railroad,  P.  &  P.U. 
Railroad,  and  the  Cleveland  Union 
Terminal.  He  served  as  a  Trustee 
of  the  Ohio  Society  of  Christian 
Churches,  Hillcrest  Hospital, 
Cleveland  Memorial  Medical 
Foundation,  and  also  as  Ohio  Co- 
Chairman  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews.  Hales  had  received  two 
honorary  degrees;  Doctor  of 
Engineering  from  North  Carolina 
State  University  in  1949,  and 
Doctor  of  Letters  from  Atlantic 
Christian  College  in  1960.  He 
received  the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
Citation  in  1965,  and  his 
daughter  wrote  that  he  was  very 
proud  of  his  association  with  the 
Fraternity,  and  very  pleased 
when  his  only  grandson,  James 
Randolph  Given,  became  a  Sig 


Ep  at  Miami  University  in  Ohio. 
Given  does  have  his 
grandfather's  pin. 

Ohio 

Leslie  M.  Brooks,  Ohio 
Northern,  '17,  died  March  12. 
1976,  at  Clearwater,  Fla.,  at  the 
age  of  86. 

Joseph  H.  Hill,  Ohio  Northern, 
'16,  died  February  27,  1976,  at 
Washington,  D.C. 

George  C.  Burrey,  Ohio 
Northern,  '37,  died  recently  at 
Sidney,  Ohio. 

Joseph  E.  Barnes,  Ohio 
Northern,  '54,  died  in  January, 
1 976.  He  had  served  as  a 
Minister  with  the  United 
Methodist  and  the  former 
Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church  for  18  years. 

Oklahoma 

William  J.  Baker,  Tulsa,  '50. 
died  August  22,  1975,  at 
Merrimack,  N.H. 

Oregon 

Daniel  P.  Bryant,  Oregon 
State,  '30,  died  February  3, 
1976,  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Kenneth  D.  Fendall,  Oregon 
State,  '22,  died  October  1,  1974, 
at  Newberg,  Ore. 

Richard  C.  Home,  Oregon, 
'30,  died  June  1  7,  1976  of  a 
heart  attack  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
He  founded  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  Eugene,  Oregon,  the  Eugene 
Morning  News,  following  his 
graduation  in  1930.  In  1937.  he 
entered  the  real  estate  business 
in  Portland,  and  in  1950  was 
graduated  from  the  Northwestern 
School  of  Law.  In  1952,  he 
became  President  of  the  Portland 
Realty  Board  and  appointed  to 
the  Oregon  Real  Estate 
Commission  in  1956. 

Pennsylvania 

Buryl  R.  Hill,  Carnegie  Tech, 
'27.  longtime  proprietor  of  Buryl 
Hill,  Inc..  Detroit,  Mich., 
merchandisers  of  electrical  and 
material  handling  equipment,  died 
December  24,  1975.  at 
Clearwater,  Fla. 

Robert  A.  Kilgore,  Carnegie 
Tech.  '31,  died  March  24.  1976, 
at  North  Canton.  Ohio. 

Bob  S.  Bothe,  Lehigh.  40. 
died  recently. 

Guy  L.  Zimmerman, 


Muhlenberg.  '30.  died  March  5. 
1976,  at  New  Carrollton,  Md. 
George  C.  Jefferis,  Penn 
State,  '23,  died  January  28, 
1 976,  at  Warrenton,  Ore. 

Utah 

Rodney  C.  Schow,  Utah  State, 
'36,  died  May  9,  1976,  at 
Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Virginia 

Wirt  C.  Mallory,  Jr., 

Richmond,  '37.  died  December 
1 1,  1975,  at  Richmond,  Va. 

Horace  A.  Wright,  Richmond, 
'23,  died  March  28,  1976,  at 
Richmond.  Va. 

Charles  M.  Hailey,  William 
and  Mary,  '30,  Falls  Church,  Va., 
realtor  and  onetime  mayor  of  the 
city,  died  in  April,  1976,  in  the 
Arlington,  Va.,  hospital,  of  cancer. 
In  1  962.  Hailey  won  the  Look 
Magazine  mayoral  award  when 
Falls  Church  was  named  an  all- 
America  city. 

Robert  M.  Williams,  William 
and  Mary,  died  June  2,  1975,  at 
Suffolk.  Va. 

Washington 

Gerald  A.  Calhoun, 

Washington,  '28,  former  educator 
in  the  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  school 
system,  died  Mar  21,  1976,  at 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Robert  P.  Engles, 
Washington,  '26,  died  April  10, 
1976,  at  Kent,  Wash. 

Benton  M.  Bangs, 
Washington  State,  '16,  died 
during  March,  1976,  at  Kent. 
Wash. 

West  Virginia 

Bert  A.  Kirk,  Jr.,  West 
Virginia,  '38,  died  in  March, 
1971,  at  Cuero,  Tex. 

Wisconsin 

William  D.  Farnum,  Lawrence. 
'25,  manager  of  the  Appleton 
Cooperative  Association  until  his 
retirement  in  1967,  died 
February  7.  1976,  at  Appleton, 
Wis. 

Robert  J.  Weber,  Lawrence, 
'47,  managing  partner  of  the 
Weber  Veneer  and  Plywood  Co., 
Shawano,  Wis.,  died  January  19, 
1976,  at  Shawano,  at  the  age  of 
50. 

Charles  D.  Williams, 
Lawrence,  '50, died  November 
17,  1975,  at  Glen  Ridge,  N.J 
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The  Official 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
Fraternity  Ring 


This  handsome  ring,  available 
both  in  Regaladium™  silver  and 
yellow  gold,  is  unmatched  in 
detail  and  design.  RegaladiumrM 
is  an  extraordinary  alloy  of 
silver,  palladium,  nickel,  chrome 
and  other  elements.  It  is  harder 
and  more  durable  than  white 
gold  and  has  a  brilliant  white 
color  that  is  nontarnishable. 
The  greek  letters  are  encrested 
in  a  ruby  stone  on  both  the 
yellow  gold  and  the  Regaladium 
rings. 


To  order,  please  complete  the  order  form  below  and  mail  to  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  Headquarters,  P.O.  Box  1901,  Richmond,  Va.  2321 


Make  Check 
payable  to 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 


Yes!  Please  send  me . . . 

Regaladum  Silver  Ring  @$43.50 


Yellow  Gold 


Ring@$85.00 


Your  Finger  Size  is 


Your  Name 

Address 

City 


State. 


Zip 


Please  allow  at  least  two  weeks  delivery  for  silver,  6-8  weeks  for 
gold. 
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ot  plan  next  summer's 
vacation  to  include  a  little 
Fraternity  spirit? 


In  1975  your  fraternity 
kicked  off  its 
75th  Anniversary 
celebration  in  St. 
Louis  .  .  .  this  will  be 
your  opportunity  to  be 
a  part  off  our 
dedication  in  1977 
"Toward  A  Century  off 
Brotherhood!" 


Plan  now  to  attend  Sigma  Phi  Epsiton's  35th 
Grand  Chapter  Conclave! 


Postmaster:  Please  send  notice 
of  undeliverable  copies  on 
Form  3579  to  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
siion  Headquarters,  P.O.  Box 
1901,  Richmond,  Virginia 
23215. 


